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Hiis l)nokl(‘( coiitaiiis U‘\(^ of im|)()nanc(‘ to ail 
AnuTic ans— writinjis that ha\c lu'lprd sha|H‘ tho 
AimM’itan idontity. As a panic i|)ant in A (fathering 
of’ Equals, you will have the op|)onimity to ask 
(|ue>tiou^ about tlic‘sc‘ tc‘\ts, share* sour idcMs. and 
l(*arn from the* aiitliois and each othca*. 



WHY A GATHERING OF EQUALS7 

Kwnone in a cIcanoc racA has a >hared !‘c‘s|)c)fi>ihilit\ 
in its [>ro[)er functioning. \\c* nec'cl fonims in whic h 
c'iti/ens exchange vic’ws witli one another, not just 
with their c*lc‘etecl leaders. Ktfc‘cti\c‘ reprc'sentation in 
government [)rc‘>u|)|)osc‘> a eiti/c‘nn that lulls 
engagc'd in a discourse* on political and soc ial i^Mio. 

Amc'i’ica toda\ lack^ rc*gular torimis in which 
oi*di!KU’v peo[)lc' c’omc* togc'tlu'r to di^en^^ ini|)oiiant 
is>uc> in a rc-a^oiu'd mannei*. loo olten. [)uhlic‘ 
liietorie i> aimc'cl at getting [u'ople to take ^idc*>. and 
i>Mie> l)(‘tomc‘ o\ c‘rsim[)litiecl and polari/c‘d. 'Hu* 
sU(’( c‘^> of dc*!Hoc I’ac \ clt*|)c‘nd> on a public discourse* 
(hat i^ honc'st a!ul n‘>[u‘etful— an c*\ploration of iclc‘a> 
among |>eo|)le of good will. 

\ (inhering of Equals ha^ hec-n orgatii/ed u> 
pre )\ icic* >m h a foi'um. 



SHARED INQUIRY DISCUSSION— 

A MODEL FOR DEMOCRACY 

The shared itujuin/ method ot cli^'C ii^'^ioii |)ro\ides a 
mocic’l lor an open cAc lunigc' ol idea*' on eomplt‘\ 
issiirs. K irh di^c panic ipatit prc-'^eiits a uniejne 

per^pc‘c ti\ e: ideas are cAplorecI < cm > perail\ el\ . 

\givt‘inent net‘d not he* re . m lied. As diosc- e\pc‘ri- 
tMMvd in die shai’eci incjuirs method know, it [)ro- 
imaes rc'spec i fc »r differcait points ol \iew. openness 
to ide.is (h.it (ondict witli our own. <ind c|uc‘stiMning 
(hat ic‘s(s (he internal c onsismiii \ oj a line c»f 
ihniiglit shared in(|iilr\ i^ a Ic'ai’iiing prcMc-ss (h.it is 
hod) rignrons and inliereiiiK democranc . 
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THi RUUS OF SHARED INQUIRY 
DISCUSSION 



HOW TO APPROACH THE READINGS 



Diirinj: >luuvd iiuiniry (liscu^sioii. panic ipatii^ 
ilu‘ir tnH*l\. hut do >o wiiliiii ilu* 

‘Vanu’work of tour simple* n\\v>, Adlu*rin|i lo ilu*s(* 
tdui nik’s kt*t’[)s ilu* (|iialii\ of disni^sioii liijil) and 
t*nal)ir^ .»!! paid Jpanis lo rniiaiir with ilu* sdc*(iioii 
as t’(|uals. 

% 

/. Ofify thos. uho hai v rvad the svlwtion 
takf '^nrt m discussion. 

Share ij iiupiin diM u^sinii is a text-based aeti^ iti/ in 
which panic i|)anis rc*l\ on cadi otlu‘r to l)maclcn 
ilu‘ir midcTsiaiulinij; ol ilu* rcadinjz stl(*(iion. 
Bc‘c’aMM‘ cat li pc'ison has ta*ad and considered the 
sc‘lc‘c (ion indi\ iduall\. ilu* enure ^rou[) c an mo\e 
tc>n\arcl iogc*thc*i’ in discoN c-rin^ new ideas, 

2. Ihsiiiss only the svlvvtion ex vn/onv has read. 
Shared in(|uir\ Ionises on ilu* one it*\i dial has 
l)cc*n chosen tor discussion, Dio ussioiis ol otliei’ 
U‘Ms. wliicli pc*rliaps not c-\enonc* lias read, can 
place* panic ipants on an mie(|iial tdo(in|4 and inliih- 
it (he tree sharing ot ideas. 

J. Do not introduce outside opinions unless 
you can hack them up u ith i'X'idence from the 
selection. 

In sharc*cl in(|iiir\. ii is ideas iha( are iinponani — 
not those of sc holais or experts \on hki\ know ot. 

Shart'cl inc|uir\ diseiis^ion is \onr op[)onnnii\ lor a 
direii. [lersonat en|ia{icnieni with (he le\i: \niir 
aiisweis (o (he Icadei* s (|iic s(ioiis about (he srlectioii 
arc* \alid insolar as tlu‘\ are based on e\ideu(e die 
(e\( pro\icles 

4, Leader\ may only ask (picstions: they niay not 
ansxeer them. 

In shared in(jmr\. IcMclcrs pose c|nc‘sUons that are 
real and open lo diem lhc‘\ do not know die 
answers (o (he (|Mesiions ihe\ ask. bin ^eek die wis- 
dcaii ot (lie* ^ronp in (‘\plorin,i: (hem 

t ( < f t ijUtih 

o 




Bec ause* sharc'd incjuin is a c’oopc*rativc* c*\ploration 
ot a tc*\(. i( is imjionant that you rc*ad and think 
about the* selection prior to discussion. Ke*ad the 
se*le*ction twice*, allowing time be.*twe*e*n readings for 
rc*tle*ction. Bead with a pe*ncil or pe*n in hand and 
take* notes. I nderliiie ide*as that sc*e’in imponaiK. 
Make’ marginal comnu*nts about anything that puz- 
zU*s SOIL or with which \ou strongls agre*e* or dis- 
ag!’e*e*. Atterward. write’ down am (iuc*stions you 
ha\c’ about * liat vou base* re*ad. blinking about 
c]uc*siions the* se*le’ction raise*s in \our mind i> an 
c’\cc‘lle’ni wa\ to think it through and prc’pare to 
[lanic ijiaic’ acii\c*l\ in (list ussion. d’lu’ c|ue’stions pi*o- 
\ ide*d a( du’ end ot c’ac li s(-|(-e(inn can he’lp \ou. 

WHAT TO EXPECT IN YOUR 
DISCUSSIONS 

Dist iission groups will ine ludc’ about I o pe’oplc’. 
will) a [)c*rson iraine*d in the* sharc’d in(|ulrN mc’thod 
ser\ing as discussion lt*adc*r, Distussioii begins 
wlic’ii the’ Ic’adc’i’ pos(*s a tiindamc’ntal c|uestioii 
about the’ te’M (hat. atu*!’ carc’tul rc*ading. continue’s 
to [)uz/le* him or lu’r. As \ou and otlu’r participants 
H’spond. the* lc*ade’r will follow up on your idc*as. 
asking c|uc’siions about how the* rc’sponsc’s rc*la(e to 
the original c|iu*siinn and to the* ide*as |)nt torward 
b\ the’ group, In sharc’d iiic|uir\. du*re’ arc’ no 
expe’rts. Kacii nu*mbc*r ot the* group brings a nnic|uc’ 
perspc*cti\c’. B\ sharing \our inicr[)reia(ions. \uu 
will dis( ( )\ c’l* nc’w aspeiisnltln’ work and deepen 
\oiir undc’rstanding ol it. 

riii •oughoni discnssioiK the leader \sill preside 
guidance onl\ b\ c irc’lul c |ues(ioning. Beeiiiise (he 
leadc’i* does not pio\idc’ aiiswc’is. participants are’ 
c halle nged (o think tor (lu’msc’hes, 'Ilie lc’adc*r will 
a^k rc’gularU lor c’\ idenee ( W here’ did \on see dial in 
dic’ (c’\t.‘* What in du’ tc’\t Ic’d vou to dial cone ln>lon.M 
to give members »)! die group a wav (o assess the’ 
validitv ol the opinions ollere’d. tdllovving (his 
method, parne ipau(>' give lull e onsideration (o the* 
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nl ()tlh‘r>. \u*i^li ilu* iiu‘rii> t t Opposing opin- 
ioiis. and l(‘am to niodit\ ilit‘ir idt a> ilu* r\id(‘iu t‘ 
dnnand^. 

Distiu^iun will lmu> primarily nn init‘rpn‘(i\t‘ 
(|m‘^ti()H^— i|n(*>iinns iliai lu*lp uiulia'^iand tin* 
mt‘aniii|i; ol tin* work. Onl\ alU‘r \\t* liavr a)»* .* to an 
uiuitT''tamliii|i t>t ilir auilior ran wr rt>pon^il)l\ 
t*\aluai(* or jnd^r tin* work— liow tar it i> mu*, or 
wliai it im*aio to lo toda\. 

ABOUT THE GREAT BOOKS 
FOUNDATION AND ITS COUNCILS 

Siiitf M>4“ tilt* (dvat Books 1‘dimdation lias pro- 
\iilfd pt*t)plf ot all a<:cs aiul wa.lks ot lilr with tlu* 
oppominiix to read, disciisv .uul Irani troiii mit- 
standin^ woi'ks ot litrranirt*. *ldda\. niorr than 
S( ( .( ( ( studrnts panii ipair in Junior ( irrat Books 
tor ^ratios K-12. ami appn \imatrl\ 2( .( ( ( ailiilts 
piirtiiipatr in (irrai Boo\s disi ussion groups. 
Koniulaiioii iiistriu tors tram an au'ra^ir nt !".((( 
prtiplt t'ai li \rar to Irad ilisi iis^k ais iisin^ thr 
sliarrd iiu|nir\ iiu'tluul. 



'l1iron|ilioni tlu* \i*ars. many pt*oplt* lia\t* aitr>i- 
rd iliai tlu* iiut‘llt*ritial t*\rliaii^r tdstt*n*d In ilu*ir 
discussion groups lia> l)t*rii oiit* ot'tlu* moM siunifi- 
lant t*\pt*rit*iu i‘> ot ilirir li\rs. Nunu'rou^ |j:roups 
liau* loniintu'd to mt*ri tor morr than B( \t*ars. In 
sr\t*ral major (iiit*s. (jrrat Book> [iroup> ha r Ix***!^ 
stippont'd in tlirir t'ttons In indt'prndt'iii (d’i*ai 
Books conmils. wlio >pon>or l)ook di>cus>ion aiii\- 
itit's tliai rt*acli out to r\t*r\onr in tlu* commtiriity. 

A (^ath(Ming of Kquals. fundi'd in pan In ilu* 
National Faidowinrnt lor tlu* I ltimanitit*s and loor- 
dinatrd l)\ tin* (dvat Books Fomulation. i> madt* 
possihlt* l)\ the work and t*nilmsiasm ot tlu* \olun- 
irrr (irt*at Books cornu ils ot Bhiladt'lphia. ( Jiicago. 
and San Fraiuisio. Ilirir t*ttons o\t*r tlu* \t‘ar>. 
imohing propir in ilisiussions ot f\i flltaii litt‘ra- 
tuiv ot all kiiuis. arr a irihntr to tlir drtt‘rniinatioii 
ot \nirri( ails to think lor ilirnisrhrs. and tti sharr 
ilu'ir idras as lajiials. 
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The Declaration of Independence 



hi i julif 4, IT7() 

r/iv u/Hwunnu^ Dvdarano/i of thv ihirtvcn 
( nilvt! Sidiis of i merit a 

W lu'M ill ilir ni 

liiimau r\('iu^. il l)rr(imr^ 
tor oiir i)rol)li‘ 
to (lissnl\(‘ (hr poliiital 
l)aii(l^ \N liii li lia\ r i oii- 

110(10(1 tliom \N itii aiiotIuT. 
and to as^iimo ainoiifi tlto |)o\ut^ ot ilio oanli. ilio 
^o|)ai'at(' and o(|iial station to wliitli ilio l.au^ (»l 
\ainro and ol \ainro ^ (ind dititlo ilioni. a dot (iit 
n*s|)i*( ( to till' opinion^ ol mankind n‘(|iiii'( ^ that 
tlio\ slionld d('( laro tho laii^i'^ wliit li impel iIk in to 
the soparation. 

Wo hold dio^o miili^ ’o 1)0 ^oll-(‘\ idi'iii. that all 
inon aro troati'd t'(|iial. that th('\ are ondowod l)\ 
tlit'ir C.rt'aior with (t'liain m lalionahli' rijalit^. that 
amoiifi tho^o are lilo. iil)i'rt\. and iIm* pm^mt ol liap- 
pino^^. That to soi nro tlii'^t' ri|^ht^. jaoM'nniiont^ ari* 
m^titiitod amon^ nii'ii. d('ri\ii!^ ilu'ir jn^t powi'i'^ 
li'niii the ((iii^oiit ol tin }ati\('rnod. lhat whoiM'\or 
am lonii '-I }a( i\ onniii'iit hi'idtin'^ d('sinnti\o ol 
dio^o oikN. it i^ the ri|ihi ol tin poopK' to alter or to 
al)oli^h it. and to in^titiiti' m w pwi'ninii'iit. Ia\iii}i 
its loimdation (Mi h prim iplo^ and orj^.ini/iii}^ it^ 
powoi*' in ^m h lorm. a^ to thorn ^hall ^oom iiio^t 
hkoK tn cHo( t then' ^ali'iN and hap|)im'^^. IViidom » . 
indi’od. will dntato that |^o\oriiim'nt^ loti^ o^tah 



lishod should not l)oolian|ii‘d tor li|iht and traiisjont 
laiisos; and at ( i )rdiii|i;l\ all oxporiiMioo liatli shown, 
that mankind aro more dispos^'d to sut'tn’. while 
o\ils are snltiM’ahlo. than to ri^ht ihiMiisolvi's In 
al)olisliin|i; tho I'ornis to whidi tiuw aro ai ( ustoini'd. 
Ihit when a loii|i. irain ot ahtisi'^ and nsmpations. 
|)iirsnin|i: in\arial)l\ the same ohji'd osiiuos a 
dosi;in to rodneo tliiMii imdor ahsohito (h'spntisni. it 
their ri|ihi. it is their dnt\. to throw oil snoh po\- 
(‘i n mem. and to |)n )\ idi' now «i;nards Idr tluir hit tire 
soiiiritv. Stull has hoeii tho |)ationt sutloranei' ol 
these (!o!onii‘s: and sui h is now tlio ni oi'ssity which 
constrains ihom to altiM' thoir IdriiUM' !s\stonis nl p>\- 
ornment. ’Hu‘ historv of tho |)n‘sent kiii|a ot (dvat 
Britain i> a historv ot ro|)oatod injiirios and tisnrpa- 
tions. all luniiifi. in direi i ol)ii‘( t the (*stal)lishnu*nt ol 
an al)soliit(‘ i\rami\ o\er tiu'sr States. ’To pro\e this, 
ioi lat is 1)0 suhniiiti'd to a ( andid world. 

Mo has reln^i'd his assnit to laws, the most 
wholesniiie and noi('ssar\ lor tlie piiblii fiood. 

I lo has torhiddeii his (h)\eriiors to |)as^ laws nf 
immodiaie and pri'ssijin importam v. tinh'ss sns- 
pi'iided in their operation till his assent shoidd Im' 
ohtained: and when so snspriuled. he has nttorU 
lu'j^lei ted t( ) iittond ti > tlu'in, 

Me has I'l’liised to p.is^ oihe»‘ laws jor the 
a( (omniodaiion ol lai’j^e distrii ts nl |)on|)le. unless 
those people would relim|iiish thi' ri|ih( ol repro- 
srniaiiuii in the I .('eislainre. a ri}^ht inosi iniahio to 
iIk III and 1( »rnndal)le to i \ rants { jiiU 

Me has (ailed lojiether h'^islativo Bodies at 
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plact‘s uimMial. mu’()int‘oiial)it‘. and (lijsiaiii troin ilu* 
dt'positoiT ot‘tlu‘ir i)ul)lir rrcords. tor ilu* m>U‘ pur- 
post* ot‘ tlu‘in iiiit) ( ompliaiut* with his 

mt‘a^ur(‘^. 

Ht* lias disNolvt'd rt‘prt*st'iiiati\ t* Iioum*s rt*pt*a(- 
t‘dl\. tor opposing with maiil\ ririniu‘ss lii^ in\ asious 
on lilt* rights ot’tlu* pcoplt*. 

Ht* has rot’ust*d tor a long tiiiu*. at'u*r such dis- 
Milutions. to cau^t* others to ht* t‘lt‘ctt*d: \> lu*!’t*hy tlu* 
It‘gi>lati\t* [)o\vt‘rs. inca|)at)lt* ot annihilation. Iia\t* 
rt'turiu'd to tlu* pt*o|)lt* at large tor tlu*ir exercist*: the 
Statt* remaining in the meantime exposed to ail the 
danger ot invasion trom uithoiii and comulsions 

within. 

I It* lias entleavoretl u ) prt*\ eni the population ot 
thfst* States; tor that [inrpose ohsti’iictitig the law > ot 
natnrali/ation ot tdreignt*rs: relusiug to [lass others 
to enconragt* tlu*ir migration hither, and raising the 
(onditions ot iiew a|)|)ropriatioiis ot land>. 

lit* lias ol;arnctt*d tlu* administration ot jiisiict*. 
l)\ retiising his asst*nt to laws tor t*stal)lishing judi- 
tian powt*rs, 

lit* has inadt* jndgt s dt*[)t*ndt*m on liis will 
alont*. tor tlu* tt*mirt* ot tlu*ir t>tt]ct*s. and tlu* amount 
and pa\nu*nt ot tlu*ir salarit*s. 

lit* has t*rt*( tt‘d a mnititndt* ol new otti( t*s. and 
st*ni hitlu*r suarms ot ortut*rs to harass onr [)t*ople. 
and t*at out tht*ir snhstaiu t*. 

lit* has kt*pt among ns. in titiu*s ol |)t*a(t*. stand- 
ing armit*s without tlu* tonst*nt ot out* lt*gi>laturt*s, 
lit* has atiecit'd to rt*ndt*r tlu* inilitar\ indi*|u*ii- 
d(*nt ot and sU|)t*rior to tlu* ( i\ il power. 

lie has eoml)iut*d with otlu*i’s to sul)|t*(t us U) a 
|urisdit tion t(a’t*ign to oni' t < )nsiitntion. and un.u - 
know h*tlgetl l)\ onr laws; gi\ing his assnit to ilu*ir 
at t^ ot |)i‘t*tt*nd(*d legislation: 

I'or (|iiartt*ring large i)odies nf armed iroo|)s 
among iis: 

l*dr protec ting tiiem. h\ a moc k trial. Irom |Mm- 
is him nt lor am murders which tlu*\ slmuld (( mini it 
on tlu* inhahit.nits of these States. 

lor (lilting oft onr ir.ule with all parts ol (hi* 
w ( ilid: 

Idr imp()siiig taxes on us wuhont our < onseiii; 



Kor dt*priving us in mans east*s. ot tlu* ht*nt‘tlts 
ot trial In jnn : 

Kor transponing ns ht*yond st‘as to ht* tri(*d t(»r 
prt*tt*iuled t)ttt*nst*s; 

Kor aholishing tlu* trt*t* >yst(*m ol Knglish laws 
in a neighhoring IVovinct*. t*stahlishing tlu*rt*in aii 
arbitran government, and enlarging its honndari**s 
so as to rt*nder it at once an example and fit instru- 
ment tor introducing tlu* same ahsolute rnit* into 
tlu*st* Colonies: 

I’or taking awav our Chant*rs. aholisiiing our 
most \aluahlt* laws, and altt*ring tmidamt*ntall\ tlu* 
Idnus ot our go\t*rnnu*nts; 

Kor Mej\iiding our own lu*gis|at urt*s. and 
tlt*tlari’ g tht*mselvt*s imested with |)owt*r to legis- 
late lor Us in all ea>t*s w hatsot*\t*i\ 

ll(* has al)dicatt*tl go\t*rnnu*nt hert*. In declaring 
Us out ot his protection and waging w<ir against us. 

He has plimdt*rt*d our seas. ra\ agt*d onr coasts, 
hurnt our towns, and tlt*>tm\t*tl tlu* li\t*s ot our 
|)t*ople. 

Ih* is at this time transponing iargv armi(*s ot‘ 
ton*ign nu*m*natu > to ('ompit*te the works ot ch*ath. 
d(*solation, and t\ ranm. already hegnn w ith cin um- 
^taiues ot (’ruelt\ and pert'ulx scarcely paralleled in 
tlu* iiuast harharous ages, and totally nnwonhs tlu* 
head ol a ci\ili/ed nation. 

He has (oiistrained onr tellow citi/eiis takc*n 
ca|)ti\e on the high seas to hear arms against ilu*u’ 
(onntr\. to hecome the (*xc*(*ntioners ot their tnc*iuH 
and l)iH*tliren. or to Tall tlu*iusel\ <*s In tlu*ir hands. 

Ih* has (*x(ited donu*sti( insnrn*ctions amongst 
Us. and has (*ndea\ored to bring on the inhahiiants 
of onr troniicr’s. tlu* nu*r( ik*s> Indian sa\ ages. whose 
known rnh* of waii'an* is an imdisiingnished d(*strnc- 
tion ot all Ligt's. ^e\(*s. and (ondiiioiis. 

In e\er\ stagt* ot these oppr(*ssions wi* ha\e p(*ti- 
lioned tor redri*ss in the most hnmhli* terms; niii* 
repeated |)etitioiis liau* l)C(*n ansW(*i(*d onl\ In 
repi‘att*d in|ur\. .\ |)riiu e whos(‘ ( harat t(*r is thus 
iiMikc'd In e\(*r\ ail whiili nia\ deliiu* a i\r.ini is 
niitit to lu* tlu* rnlt*r ol a tW*(* |m*o|)I(*. 

\or have we been wanting in ait(*ntion n» our 
liritish brethren. We h,i\(* warned iheiu Irom imu* to 
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tinu’ of iUiomptH In tlu‘ir It'^islanin* to cxtriul an 
tinwarrantahK* jnrixliciion ou’i* Wr haw tviniiul* 
vi\ ilu’m ofilu‘ ( imiinstanros otOur iMui^ratioii and 
^’IiKmucmu lu*n‘. \\t* lia\o appralrd to tluhr nativr 
ju>tirr and ma^naniinitN. and nr liau* (‘onjnn'd 
tlu‘in In thr tit‘> of onr common kiiulrcd to (li^a\o\^ 
these usnq)ations. nhidi nt)iild iiunitably interrupt 
our eonneetions and eorrespondtMu e. Hiev too lum* 
been deaf to the \oiee of justiee and eon^'an^uinitN. 
We must, tlierefore, aecpiieset* in tlie neee^sitN. w*’ ‘ h 
denounces our separation, and hold them, as we 
hold the rest of mankind, enemies in war. in peai’e 
friends. 

W K. nU Mf.l (MU;. the lleprescntati\es of the 
I MTKl) Srvri> (M A\IKIU( \. in (ieneral Clonuress 
assembled. ap|)t‘alin^ to ihe Stipreme .]ud|ie of the 



world for tiu' r.*ctittide of our intentions, do. in the 
nanu’. and by authority of the good people of these 
('olonit’s. soirmnh ptiblish and declare. Iliat these 
I nited Colonies are. aiUl of riglit ought to be FlU'.K 
and iNnF.l'KNDKNT Statfs: that they are absolved 
from all allegiance to tlu‘ British (a*own. and that all 
political connection between them and the State of 
(hvat Britain, is aitd ought to b(‘ totally dissolved; 
and that as Free and Independent States, they have 
lull power to lew war. conclude peace, contract 
alliances, establish commerce, and to do all other 
acts and things which IndeptMidcnt States mav of 
right do. And for the suppon of this declaration, 
with a tirm reliance on the [)rotection of l)i\ine 
Pro\ideiice. we muiualK ph‘dge to each other our 
li\ es. our fonunes. and our sacred ho?u>r. 



interyreth e Questions 

1. Win do the (olonisis l‘et‘1 a need to prodaim to 
(he world tlu‘ir reastjiis for dot lacing indepen- 
deiK 

2. Wli\ do tilt* signers ot rht* De* laiMiion think it is 
iht*ir dut\. as well as tlu*ir right, to change their 
s\ stem ot govt'rnmeni 

k Win do the sigiu'i-s ot tin* I )ec laratit >n proclaim 
that the e(|ualil\ ot all people is ‘ se||-e\ idem 
iiiid their rights “unali(*nable Win dt) the\ 
UMintain that dtiniMi.KA is ordained h\ the 
1 .«iw s ol Nature.'' 



El a /until e Questions 

1. Wt)uld \ou ha\e signed the l)t*claratitMi ol 
Independeiuv.'' 

2. Dot’s there (ome a lime when violent revolt is 
justit'ied? 

d. Is democraev stronger when Ameriiaiis think of 
themselves as '“one people.*’ or as manv disiiiut 
groups of people.'' 



4, \re the signri'H <4 the I )c( laratii m tin mvated In 
a sriise ot moral )Uti‘iige. (n* b\ their own s('l| 
interest 

V Win are the inhabitatits oi the thirt(*(*n (oloiiies 
able to think o| tliemselv as one people ' 



/C /h./.rnto.r ,.t 
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Tfie Constitution of the United States 

PREAMBLE AND BILL OF RIGHTS 



W t‘ ilu‘ |)t'()|)lt' or (ho I nitftl 

Slates, in ohKm’ lo torm a 
more [H‘rti‘( i rnloii. t‘siah- 
lisli jMsiicv. insure cloino- 
lie iraiu|uilii\, prov ide tor 
ilu‘ ('oniinon detens^\ pro- 
inoU‘ i 1 h‘ fituuM’al ut’llare. and s^'nire the blosin^s 
ot lil)(‘il\ lo oiir>«‘l\(‘s and onr |)ositM’il\. do ordain 
and esiabli^h ibis ron^iiiuiion tor iIk' I niied Siaie^ 
ot Anu'rii a. 

co \smt rm \ \l \me\dmems 

irticlv / 

C'onp;res^ >liall inak(‘ no law resju'din^ an 
esiablishiiUMii ot ri'lipion. or |)r()hibiiinp; tlu* trt't* 
(‘\(‘rei^t‘ ilu'iH'ot: or abridpinp. ilu‘ trtM^dom ot 
^pc't'i h. or ot iIh* pres^: or die rip,bl ot die peojib' 
|U‘aet‘abl\ to a>s(‘nibl(‘. and to ptaiiion ibt‘ 
( io\ (‘rnnuMii tor a rt'drt'^^ ot p;rit‘\ aiu 

\rtn lv 1 1 

A well-repnlaied inililia. beinp. ne( <‘^sar\ lo die 
^ecni'in ot a tn‘e Siai(‘. llu' ripbl ot die p(MM)l<' io 
k(M'p 4 ind l)f e ai’Mis. ^Iiall noi be inti’inp'd, 

U thlv /// 

\o vul(li<>r ^ball. in lime ot p(\M(‘ be (|iiariei’('d 
in < 11 1\ bolide widioui ibe ronsriii <)t ibt' ow ner. nor 
III linu' n| w,ir bill in .1 iiMiiin'r n> be pi<'s< ribed b\ 

1.1 w. 



\rtiiiv n 

dlu’ rip;bi ot ilie pt'opb’ to bi‘ ^(‘( uri‘ in tlu'ir 
ptM’son^. bon>i‘v. papt’is. and. tdteeis. ap.ainsi iim*ea- 
sona!)K‘ searches and st‘i/niH‘s, shall not bi' \iolau‘d. 
and no warr'anis shall issue, but upon probabh' 
eau>e. sn|)poned bv oath or artlrniaiion. and painie- 
ularK d(‘^('ribin[: ilu‘ plan’ to be stMrt bed. and the 
person^ or iliinps m bt‘ sfi/t‘d. 

h ’tic/c / 

No pei>on >ball bv lu'ld lo an^wcM’ tor a ( apital. 
or oiben\ist' int’arneus erinu‘. uiiK'ss on <i pr’t'scaii- 
nuMii or indiduieni ol <1 prand jun. ''xcH'pi in ( a^t‘^ 
arising, in the land or na\al tdrec*^. or in die rniliti.i. 
whe n in aeinal ser\ie(‘in time ot war or public dan- 
p.t*r: nor shall an\ |)(‘rson be ^ubjeel tor ilu‘ saiiu* 
ott(‘!is(' lo be iwiet' put in j(‘opard\ of lite or liml): 
mir shall bt' (tmipellt'd in <m\ criminal easi' to bv a 
wiint'ss against liiius(‘lt. nor lu' cU’pi’iu’d ot lite. lib- 
or [)ro|uM’l\. wilhoiil due procr^^ ot law: nor 
shall pri\ait* |)ropt*ri\ lx* iak(*n Id ’public iim* w di* 

Mill )n^i c ()m|)eusaliou. 

Ir/ic/c / / 

In all ( riiuin.il prosec uiioiis. du* <x c used shall 
eiijoN die riplit lo a sp(<(>d\ and |niblic trial l>\ <m 
iiii|)anial |iir\ ot du* Suite and disiric i wlierc*in the* 
crime sh.ill have been coniiiiilu*cl. which distric 1 
sli.ill h.i\(* been |U'e\ioiisl\ a^crinaiiuul b\ kiw. and 
lo be inioi’inc'd ol die naiiirc* and c aii^e ot die an n* 
saiioii: lo bc’ coiilroiiied wiili die wi(m*ss<'s ajiain^t 
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him: to hast* tompnl^oiN |)n)(t‘>s tor olxainin^ wii- 
iu‘sst‘s in liis t‘a\or. and lo lia\t‘ ilu* a>si>ian(t‘ ot 
( (‘iin^t'i tor lii^ 

h^fic/e I // 

In >jiit> at toinmon law. wluav ihr \aliu‘ in lon- 
tro\fi>\ >hall i‘\t't‘t‘d i\u*ni\ dollar^, ilu* ri^hi ot 
trial l)\ )ur\ shall hi* prt‘si*ncd. and no tan irit*d In 
a jnn. shall l)n oilu*n\isi' ri*i*\amiiird in an\ (Oim ot 
tin* I niu'd Static, ilian at( ordin^io ihr I’ulr^ ot ilir 
rominon law. 

h ric/e MU 

I’m resis t* hail "hall noi lu* rrijiiii’i'd. nor r\t t‘s- 
"i\r finos im|)osi*d. noi’ irnrl and mm^nal j)iiiii"h- 
nuait" intlit it’d. 




Intoy reth e Questions 

1. Wli\ d(K‘" ilu‘ (’.()n>iiiiiiion pic^nii ri^hi" a^ 
noil as !V"|)onsil)iliiir"? Do llu' aiidmr" ot du* 
('on^liniiion intriid tdi‘ du’ ri^lil" oi indisidiial" 
lo oiii\\ri|ili ihr toinmon jj.ood.^ 

2 Do du* anihoi’" ot ilu* (!on>iiiiitioii t(*ai‘ or 
dt*"irt‘ a >ironp. ^oNrmniriit 

Wh\ do ihr aiiihoi" ot du* (‘on^iiliiiion prrsrni 
dir rijilii" ot tn*rdom ol ivli|.'ion. "pcrrh. and 
a""t‘inl)l\ a> paranionm.^ 

4 . 



Articte t\ 

llu‘ t‘nnnu‘raiion in du* Consdiuiion. ot ( tMiain 
ri^hi". "hall noi ht‘ fonsinuul lo dt‘ii\ or disparajit* 
odu*r" rt*iaiiu‘d In du* [H*oplt*. 

Artii te V 

dlu* powt'is noi dt*lt‘fiau‘d lo du* I niu*d Siairs 
In du* (’onsiiiniion. nor pmhihiird by ii lo du* 
Siau*s. art* rt*"t*n t*d lo du* Siau*> ivspt t ii\ t*l\. or lo 
iht* |)t'o[)lt*. 



El aluatii c Quest io?is 

1 , Art‘ du* ri^hi" oiiilinrd in du* (!oii"iitniion 'St*lt- 
t‘\idt*nr’ or "nhjrt t lo t luin^it*? 

2 . Should dt*motrat\ |)lat*t* moiv iru"i in du* uill 
ol *'dit' [)t’oplr ' or in (*\plit*ii lau".^ 

Do \nu*!’i(an" iotla\ ( \irt* mort* al)oiii ilirir 
li^lii" ihan ihrii* iV"|)( Mi^ihilidr" a> ondiiu’d in 
du* ( .oii^diniion'.'^ 



Win <lors du* ( ‘.omiiintion l>r<j.in with di** 
plira^r ■ \\r du* pr< »plr ^ 

1 )or^ du* lVr«linbloS st^iiriiU'III ot purpo^r "(o 
pi( 'inou* du* <ii*iu*ral \n (*ltiiiv iIku "orial 

lr^i"lation and program" an* dir ivsj)nn"il>ilii\ 
ol du* }ioNt*nimriu 
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The Federalist No. 10 



JAMES MAPISON 



A mon^ tho mmuM'on^ ;ul\anta^rs 
|)r( l)\ a w (‘11-t onsii’iu it‘(! 

I ninii. noiu‘ drsi'nt''' U) lu‘ mon* 
a( ( nratt‘l\ drNolopod than ii> it'n- 
(Kmu \ to l)p(‘ak and (ontrol tlu‘ 
\iol(Muv ol lat’tion. dlu‘ intaul ol' 
popular p)vornnu‘nts iu‘\ur find^ liim>t‘lt >o miu li 
alarnu’d tor tlioir ( harai toi atid tatr. a> wIumi lu’ u>n- 
tumplatfs tlirir propun ^ii\ to tln> dan^t‘r( \ it t‘. 1 lt‘ 
will not tail, thurutdiv. to >t‘t a due \alii(‘ on any plan 
which, without \ iolatinp; the princi|)lc> to which lu‘ i> 
aiiadicd. ro\ idc^ a |>ro|U‘r ( im‘ lor it. 'Hu- iiiMahili- 
t\. injn^iitv. and ('onln^ion introdnet'd into ilu‘ pnh- 
lit tonncils ha\t‘. in truth. I>t‘cn tht‘ mortal tlist‘ast‘> 
iintltu’ whith popular p)\frnmt‘ni> ha\t‘ twfnwht'pt* 
pt'Hsht'tl: a^ thev continue to ht‘ tht‘ ta\orit»‘ anti 
tnnttul topirs troin which (In* atl\ t r^ariv'^ to lil)eii\ 
th*ri\t‘ their n o^i ^[>t‘cit)n^ tlt*t lamation^. 'Ilic \alu* 
able im|)rfr\t‘im*ni^ matic l>\ tht‘ Amt'rican ton^iitu- 
tion^ on th(' popular mod('U. I)t>th aiK'it'iii anti mod- 
ern. t annoi ct*nainl\ he loo mm h atimiretl: hut it 
wotdtl he an unw arramahlt* |)anialit\. tr> tonttMid 
that ihe\ ha\e a^ ellet tualh t)h\iaietl th(‘ danger on 
ihi^ side, as was wislu’tl anti e\p(*< led. (‘omplaints 
are e\t*i\where luMi’d ti'om our most < ( uisitltMaie 
anti \iiitioiis ( iti/(‘i)s. ('(|iiall\ tlw' li’iends ot ptil>li( 
auti privah' faith, iind ot pnhiit and persnmil liheil\. 



that our [iowniments art' tot) im^tahle. thai tht' |)uh“ 
lit ^ootl is tlisit‘^artlt*tl in tlu‘ conllicts ot rival par- 
tit's. anti that nu'aMirt's art' too otu'n tlt'cidt'd. not 
accortlin^ to tlu' riilt's ot jiistict' anti iht' ri^ihts ot'tlie 
minor pain\. hut In tlu* siiporior tdret' of an interesi- 
t'tl anti t)\t'rhearin[i majoritv. I ltnvt'\t'r anxiously wt' 
mav wi^li that tlu'st' tomplainis hatl no tdnutlation. 
the t'\itlt'nce ot known tatts will m.. pt'rmit us to 
tlt'in that tlu'\ art' in soim* tlt'jirt't' tmt'. It will ht' 
tdimti. intle< (I. on a cantlitl rt'\ iew otOur ^itnatit>n. 
that sonu' »)| tht' tiistresst's imtit'r which wt' laht)r 
haw ht't'ii t'rrt)nt't)iisly charfied t)ii tlu' opt'ration t>f 
our ^o\ t'rmiu'nts; hut it will ht' lountl. at tlu' samt' 
time, that oiht'r caust'^ will not aloiu' actt)unt tor 
mam of our lu'avit'st misfortinu's: aiuk paniculaiiy. 
tor that prt'\ailinf: anti inert'asin^i tiistrust t>f pnhiit 
ciifiagenu'nis. anti alarm tor |)ri\att' ri^lits. which art' 
et hot'tl frt)m out' t'lul of the continent to the oiht'r. 
rht'^e must he chietl\. it nt)t wholh. t'ftects ot tl 
luistt'adines^ anti injustice with which a fattions spir- 
it has lainietl onr pnhiit atiministraiions. 

h\ a taction. I imdt'rsianti .1 numl)cr ot fiti/ens. 
w lietlu't' amounting to a majorit\ t)r minoi'it\ ot tht' 
wholt'. who arc iinitt'tl and anuatt'tl h\ suiiu' com- 
mon impulsi' ot passion, op of init'rt'st. ad\t'rsc to 
ihe rijihts ol otht'r t iti/t'iis. oi* to the pt'rmant'iit aiul 
a^^O'^att' inteit'^i^ ol iht' ( ominimit\. 



Ill .1 rifs n| rirw s|i,i|u I iNx,i \ N jHihloliri I iliii'iii)^ I '8" .11x1 I "MS \lr\.iiM l«'i Ha II II 1 1 Ml I. ,)< 'Im ,)a\. and .laiiics \j ad omii 'nii^lit im 
piT'iiadr tlx'ii ivadri's In xiimnirt dll' |)rnj)Mxr,| ( nii^iiniiinn diii'iiin tlic M\ n* ran til atiMti In Nm I ( . Madonni mm- 

'‘idtT' iIm' \ in|( tu ♦' nt npp< i''lll}l tai I|m| I" a MX HI ^ dx' {)( M|)|r Im 1)( ‘ A ( llirf (Killer I In dr 1 1 ii x r.X \. a I id ' Ajdaiie ||M\N t Ix' pr< |(H isi’d 
( MiiHrinitinii fx iinx|uc in diltii'in;^ the dip'.il wiili'":! < < >inju‘Mniein^ IiIxtin 
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llieiv are two methods ot‘ eiiriii{2: tlie inisdiiets 
of taction: the om*. by reinovinji its causes; the otlier. 
by roiitrollinjj; its (dtecis. 

Iluiv are af^aiii iwa nu‘thods of rtMiioving the 
causes of fac'tioii: tlie oiu‘. In d(*stroyiii{5 tlu* liberty 
which is esst‘ntial to its t‘\istence; the otluT. hy (iiv- 
iiig to ever\ c itizen tlie same opinions, tlu* same [>as- 
sions, and the same inten‘sts. 

It could never be more truly saiti than of the 
first rt'medy, that it was worse than the disease. 
Libeinv is to faction what air is to fire, an aliment 
without which it instantiv expires. But it could not 
be less folly to abolish liberty, which is essential to 
political life, becaust* it nourishes faction, than it 
would be to wish the annihilation of air, whit h is 
essential to animal life, because it imparts to fire its 
(h‘structive a(j;enc\. 

Tlie second expedient is as impracticable as 
the first would be unwise. .\s lonp; as the reason of 
man (ontinues fallibh*. and lu‘ is at liberty to ext‘r- 
rise it. different opinions will be formed. As lou|i as 
the comu'ction subsists b(‘tween his reason and his 
st‘lf-loye, his opinions and his passions will have a 
reciprocal intlueiue on (‘ach other; and the former 
w ill h(‘ obj(‘cts to whidi the* latter w ill attach them- 
selves. dlic diversity in tlu* faculties of men. from 
w’hidi tlu‘ rijihts of proptuiy originate, is not less an 
insuperable' obstacle to a imiformity of interests. 
'File protcH’tion of these faculties is tlu* first ohjc'c t of 
liOvcrnnieiit. from ilu‘ protc'ction of differtaii and 
unc‘(]ual faculiio of acciuirinp; piopt'rtv. the* possc's- 
sion of diffcrcait (h'grecs and kinds of propc*rt\ 
iniinc'diatciv rt'snhs: and from the* infhicmci* ofThcsi* 
on the sentiments and vic'Ws of the* ropectivc* pro- 
prietors. ensues a division of tlu* so( iet\ into dilfer- 
<‘nt interests and partit‘s 

I'hc latent causes of fac tion arc* thus sown in tin* 
nature* cd man; and wc* set* ihc’tn c'Vc*r\ w lu re* 
brouplit .iiio diflc*rc*ni dc'prc'c*s of ac tisitv. ac eorclinji 
to the* cliffc*rc*nt c ircumstance’s of c ivil s(,( ic*t\, A /c’al 
for cliffc’i'c*nt opinior's c c)ii> c*rninp; rc*lipioti. coiu c’rn- 
iiip p;c)vc*nmic*nt, and manv other points. <is wc*ll of 
spe c ulation as of prac ticc*: an attac l)tnc*nt to cliflc’rc’nt 
lc’adc*rs atnbitiouslv c()im*ndin|i for prc’-c’ininetu c’ 



and power; or to pc*rsons of other descriptions 
whose fortunes have' hern interesting; to ♦*'.* human 
passions, havcN in turn, dividcul mankind into par- 
ties, inflamed them with mutual animosity, and reti- 
dered them much more disposed to vex and 
oppress eac h other than to coo[>erate for their com- 
mon (iood. So stronji is this propensity of mankind 
to fall into mutual animosities, that where no sub- 
stantia! occasion presents itself, the most frivolous 
and fanciful distinctions have bc'en sufficient to kin- 
dle their unfriendly passions and excite their most 
vic^leiit conflicts. But the most common and durable 
source of factions has been the various and unequal 
distribution of property. Tliose w hc3 hold and those 
who are without property have ever formed distinct 
interests in scKU'ty. Tliose who are creditors, and 
those who are debtors, fall under a like discrimina- 
tion. A landcul interc*st, a manufacturing interest, a 
mercantile interest, a moneyved interest, with many 
lesser interests, grow up of necessity in civilized 
nations, and divide them into different classes, actu- 
ated b\ different sentin'.cnts and views. T\w regula- 
tion of these* various and intertering inteivsts forms 
the* prineipal task of modern lc*gislation. and 
involves the spirit of party and fac tion in the iiecc's- 
saiw and ordinary operations of the government. 

No man is allowed to be a judge in liis own 
cause', bc'cause his interest would certainly bias his 
judgnu*nt. and. not improbably, corrupt his integri- 
ty With ecpial. uav with greater reason, a body of 
men are unfit to be both judges and parties at the 
saim' time*; vc't what arc* inanv of the most important 
ads of lc*gisiation. but so many judicial cletcrmina- 
liohs. not indc't'd concerning the rights of single 
pi-rsous. but cou(c*rning tlit* riglus of large' bodic's 
of c itizc’Us.'^ And what art' the diffc'rc*iit (•lassc*s of Ic'g- 
ishitoi’s but a(ivo('au*s and parties (o the* cause’s 
wliic h ilu*v dc'tc*rminc*.'^ Is a law propost'd < onct*m- 
ing pri\ atr dc*bts,-^ It is a (]ut*stion to whic b the' crc*ch 
iioi’s an* parti(*s on oik* side* and (he dc*htor^ on the* 
ntluT, .lustiee* ought to hold (he halanec hetwee'U 
tlK*m. Vet tin* parties an*, and must hi*. theins(*ivc*s 
(Ik* jiulgt's: and tlu* most tmmc*rous party, or. in 
otlu’i' v'/oniv. tlu* most p(>wc*rfiil laciion must he* 
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t*x|H*ctt»d to prevail. Sliall domestic maiuifac tures he 
encouraged, and in what degree, bv restrictions on 
foreign inanutactures? are tjuestions whit'h would 
be differently decided by the landed and the man- 
ufacturing classes, and probably hv neither with a 
sole regard io justict* and the public got)d, The 
apportionment of taxes on the various descriptions 
of propeny is an act which seems to require the 
most exact impartiality; yet there is. perhaps, no leg- 
islative act in which greater opportunity and temp- 
tation are given to a predominant party to trample 
on the rules of justice, Every shilling with which 
they overburden the inferior number, is a shilling 
saved to their own pockets. 

It is in vain to sa\ diat enlightened statesmeti 
will be ablt‘ to adjust diese clashing interests, and 
render them all subservient to tlu‘ public good. 
Enlightened statesmen will not always be at the 
helm. Nor. in manv case.s, can such an adjustment be 
made at all w’thout taking into view indirect and 
rt‘mott‘ considiTations, which w ill rarelv prevail over 
the immediate interest which one party ma\ find in 
disregarding the rights of another or the good of 
tlu* w hole. 

'Ilu‘ infcrt'nct' to which wt‘ art' brought is. that 
the causes of faction ( aimot bt* removed, and that 
relit‘f is only to be sought in tlu‘ means of ('ontrol- 
ling its e//ecrs. 

If a faction tottsists of > than a majority, relief 
is su|)plied bv tlu‘ republitan principit', which 
tmables the majority to defeat its sinisttT views by 
rt‘gular vott‘. It mav clog tlie admin rat i( >n. it ma\ 
convulst' tlu* so('it‘t\ ; but it w ill ht‘ unabh* to executt* 
and mask its violt*nc(‘ undt'r tlu* forms of the 
('.onstitution. Uhen a majorit\ is incliidt'd in a fac - 
tion. tlu* form of [)opnlar governnu*nt. on tlu* otlu*r 
hand. c*nablt*s it to sac rific c* to iis ruling pa*'sion or 
intert*st both tlu* public good and tlu* right*^ of 
otlu*r ( iti/c*ns. lb st‘( urt* the |)ubli( good and [u i- 
\atc* rights against tlu* clangt*r of suc h a fac tion, and 
at the same* time* to [)n*st*r\t* tlu* spirit and tlu* form 
of popular govc*rnnu*nt. is tlu*n tlu* gn*at obic*c t to 
whic h our inc|nirit*s arc* dirt*c tc'd. Lc*t nu* add that it 
is tlu* grc*at dt*Mdc*ratum bv whic h this form of gov- 
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c*rnment can be rescued from the opprobrium 
under whic h it has so long labored, and be recom- 
mended to the esteem and adoption of mankind. 

By what means is this object attainable? 
Evidently by one of two only. Either the existence of 
the same passion or interest in a majority at thv^ same 
time must be prevented, or the majority, having such 
ccjexistent passion or interest, must be rendered, by 
their number and local situation, unable to concert 
and carry into eft'ec t schemes of oppression. If the 
impulse and the opportunity be suffered to coincide, 
we well know that neither moral nor religious 
motive s can be relied on as an adequate contrcjl. 
Tliey are not found to be such on the injustice and 
violence of individuals, and lose their efficacy in pro- 
portion to the number combined together, that is, in 
proporticjii as their efficac y becomes needful. 

From this view of the subject it may be con- 
cludc*d that a pure democracy, bv which I mean a 
socicnv c'onsisting of a small number of citizens, 
who assemble and administer tlu* governnu*ut in 
pt*rson. can admit of no cure* for the mischiefs of 
faction. common passion or intc*rest w ill. in almost 
c*ver\ case*, be fc*lt by a majority of the whole; a ( om- 
munication and concert result from the* form of gov- 
c*rnment itself; and there is nothing to check the 
indu('c*nu*nts to sacrifice* the weaker party or an 
obnoxious individual. Hence it is that such democ- 
racies have* ev(*r been spec'tacles of turbulence and 
contention; ha\e* ever be*en found incompatible 
w ith pt*rsonal security or the rights of property; and 
have in general be*en as short in the*ir lives as thev 
have* bt*en viole*nt in their de*aths. 'riu*oretic politi- 
c ians, who have* patronizeef this species of goveni- 
ni(*ut. have* e‘iTon(*oii^lv suppose*d that bv re*du( ing 
mankind to a pe*rfe*(e e*(|uaiirt in tlu*ir political 
rights, tbc'v would, at the* same* time*, be* pe*rfe*c'dv 
(*(|iiali/e*d and assimilated in the*ir [)os^c*s^ions. tlu*ir 
opinions, and tbe*ir passion*'. 

A n*public. bv which I mt*an a gove*riinu*nt in 
which the* sche*rnt* of n*pn*st*ntation take*s place*. 
opc*n*' a cliffc*rc*nt prospt*ct. and promist*s the* cure 
for wliic h wc* arc* sc*c*king Let lo t*xaminc* the* pe)ints 
in which it \aric**' from pure* de*mocrae\. and we* 
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sliall roiupivhond both tin* iiuimv ot tlu' ( urr and 
tlu‘ tdHcacv whicli it nui>t dorivr troin tlu‘ I nion. 

The two points ot ditt’mMuv In'tw^uMi a 

dcnu)i’ra(y and a repiiblit’ aiv: first. tlu‘ dolrgation 
of the govominoiit. in tlio latter, to a small iminl)(‘r 
ot ritizrns dt‘(it‘d by tbr i*t‘>t: ^oioiulK. tlio ^ivator 
iuiiuIkt of niizon>. and jiroator splKT(‘ ot (ountiy. 
over wbirb tbo latter may be extended. 

'Hie etVort of the first ditl’erence is. on the one 
hand. *o refine and enlarge the piiblie views, by pass- 
ing tluMii through the medium of a chosen body ot 
citizens, whose wisdom may best discern the true 
intert'si of their countn. and w hose patriotism and 
lovt‘ ot justice w ill l>e least likely to sacrifice it to tem- 
porar\ or pailial consideration>. I ndcr suc h a regu- 
lation. it mav well happen that the pulilic \oicr. pn - 
nounc ed b\ die rc'presentarives of the people, w ill be 
morc‘ consonant to the public good than if pro- 
nounced In the pc'ople themsc'Ives. cotuened tor the 
puipose. On the other hand. tlu‘ etieet may be iiiven- 
c‘cl, Mcmi of tactions tempers, of loc al prejudice's, or of 
sini^ter designs. ma\. by intrigue'. In eoiruption. or by 
othc'i' MUMiis. tlrst obtain the Mitfragc'v and tlu'ti 
bc'trav the* intc'H'sts. of ihc' pc'o[)le'. Tlie c|uestion 
iVMilting is. whc'tber small or e\teiisi\e n'publics are 
most favorable' to the' elec (ion of propc'r guardian- ot 
the public' we ak and it is c lc'arly clc'c idc'd in ta\or ot 
tbc' lattc'r b\ two obvious ( oiisiderations: 

In the first plac e, it is to l>e remarkc'cl that, bow- 
e\c*r small the republic ma\ be', the reprc'sentativc's 
must l)c‘ raised to a cc'riain nnmhc'r in orch'r to 
guard against the' c abals of a tc'w: and that, bowc'v- 
c*r large it ma\ bc‘. the\ must be limitc'cl to a cc'Haiii 
numbc'r. in orch'r to guard against the contusion ot 
a multitude, llc'iuc'. the' niimbc'r ot reprc'sc'ntativ c's 
in the twocasc-s not being in proportion to that ot 
the* two c ( aistituc'uts. and Ix'ing propotlion.m . 
gi'c’atc'p in the* small n'pnblic. ii tollows tiiat. it the* 
proponioii ot tit ( hiii’ac ic'i’s be* noi le ss in the huge 
than in the* small rc*piiblic. the* tormc*r will prescMii a 
gre-ate*!' option, and c oiist*(|ii(*nd\ a greater proba- 
bilit\ ( )f it fit ( lx )i( c’ 

In the nc*\t pi i( (*. as CiU li re|)res(aitati\e will be 
c hosen b\ it greatc'r nmnbc'i ot c iii/c'iis m the- Lirgi* 



than in the small rc'public. it will be more difficult 
for unworthy c andidates to practice w ith success the 
\ic'ious arts by which elections are too oftc'ii carric'd; 
and the suffrages of the people being more free, w ill 
be more likely to center in men who possess the 
most attracti\e merit and the' most diffusive and 
c'stablished characters. 

It must be confessed that in this, as in most 
other c ases, there is a mean, on botli sides of which 
inconvenienevs will be found to lie. By enlarging 
too much the number of electors, you render the 
reprc'sentative too little acquainted with all their 
local circumstances and lesser interests: as by reduc- 
ing it too muc h vou render him unduly attached to 
these, and too little fit to comprelu'nd and pursue 
great and national objects, llie federal Constitution 
forms a happv combination in this respect: the great 
and aggregate interests being refeired to the nation- 
al. the local and panicular to the State legislatures. 

T\\e other point of difference is. tlie greater 
number of citizc'iis and extent of tc'iriton which 
ma\ be brought within the* compass ot republican 
than ot democratic governnu'iit: and it is this cir- 
c iimstaiiee princ ipallv which rendc'rs fac tious com- 
binations h'ss to be dreadc'd in the' former than in 
ihe lattc'r. 'Hic' >mallc'r the society, the' fewer proba- 
bl\ will be the' distinct panics and interests com- 
posing it: tbc' fewer tbe distinct panics and intc'rests. 
tlu' more fivcpiently will a majorit\ be found of the' 
^ame* pail\: and the smaller the number of individ- 
uaU composing a majority, and the smalle'r the com- 
pass within which tbc'\ are placed, the more easily 
will they (once*n and c'xc'cute their plans of oppres- 
sion. Kxtend tlx' spbc'iv. and you take' in a gre»ater 
\ane't\ ot panic's and intc'i’e'sts: \ou make it less 
probable' that a majority ot the* whole' will have* a 
common moti\e' to imaclc' tlu' rights of otbc'r c iti- 
/( iis: or it such a ccunmon moti\e’ c'xists. it will be 
more ditfic iili tor all who te*e*l it to cliscovc*r thc'ir 
own strength, and to act in unison with c'ach othc*r 
bc’sidc's othe*r impe*clmic*nts. it may lx* i'emarke*el 
that, w hc'i'c* tlu'rc* is a consciousness ot unjust or dis- 
honorable* purpost's. (ommiinic’atioii is .ilwass 
(lie‘(kc‘d b\ distrust in propoilion to the* numbe*r 
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whose concurrence is necessary'. 

Hence, it clearly appears, that the same advan- 
taji,e which a republic has over a democTacy, in con- 
trolling the effects of faction, is enjoyed by a large 
over a small republic— is enjoyed by the Union over 
the States composing it. Does the advantage consist 
in the substitution of representatives whose enlight- 
ened views and virtuous sentiments render them 
superior to local prejudices and to schemes of injus- 
tice? It will not be denied that the representation of 
the Union will be most likely to possess tliese req- 
uisite endowments. Does it consist in the greater 
security afforded by a greater variety of parties, 
against the event of any one party being able to out- 
number and oppress the rest? In an equal degree 
does the increased variety of parties comprised 
within the Union increase this security? Does it, in 
fine, consist in the greater obstacles opposed to the 
concert and* accomplishment of the secret wishes of 
an unjust and interested majoritv? Here, again, tlu* 
extent of the Union gives it the most palpable 
advantage. 



The influence of factious leaders may kindle a 
flame within their particular States, but will be 
unable to spread a general conflagration througli the 
other States. A religious sect may degenerate into a 
political faction in a part of the Confederacy; but the 
variety of sects dispersed over the entire face of it 
must secure the national councils against any danger 
from that source. A rage for paper money, for an 
abolition of debts, for an equal division of property, 
or for any other improper or wicked project, will be 
less apt to pervade the whole body of the Union 
than a particular member of it; in the same propor- 
tion as such a malady is more likely to taint a partic- 
ular county or district, than an entire State. 

In the extent and proper structure of the Union, 
therefore, we behold a republican remedy for the 
diseases most incident to »'epub!ican government. 
And according to the degree of pleasure and pride 
we feel in being republicans, ought to be our zeal 
in cherishing the spirit and supporting the character 
of Federalists. 

PiBi.irs 
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Interpretive Questions 



Evaluative Questions 



1. According to Madison, is the ultimate cause of 
factionalism the ''unequal distribution of prop- 
erty'’ or the natural "propensity of mankind to 
fall into mutual animosities”? 

2. Would Madison consider modem political par- 
ties a means of strengthening or of controlling 
faction? 

Why are the people more capable of choosing 
representatives than deciding policies firsthand? 

4. Does Madison think that citizens in a democracy 
are unable to come together to work for the 
cause of justice? 

5. What would Madison think of A Gathering of 
Equals? 



1. Is the public good today "disregarded in the 
conflicts of rival parties”*? 

2. Are appeals to the conscience rather than to the 
self-interest of the majority an effective way to 
achieve lasting social change? 

3. To whom does a person owe loyalty in a plural- 
istic Americ a-to his or her cultural group, state, 
or natioi.*!* 
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Second Inaugural Address 



ABRAHAM LINCOLN 



March 4, JS6.i 

A t till'' MHoiul a[)[H*arinji to takr 
tlu‘ oath of tlu‘ pivsidrntial ot'tur. 
tluMV is less o( easion lor an 
extended address ilian tliere was 
at tlie first. llit‘n a statement, 
M)mewhat in detail, ot a ronrse to 
l)e pursued, seemed littinji and proptT. Now, at tlie 
('\[>iration ot' four \ears. during w hich [>ul)lic decla- 
rations have l)(‘en constantly tailed fonli on evi'n 
point and [>ha>e ol the ^rt‘at (ontest which still 
absorbs the attention, and en^ro>si‘s the ener^iies of 
the nation, little that is new could l>e presented. The 
proprt'ss of our arms, u[>on which all elsi' chietly 
dt‘pends. is as well know n to the [>ul>lic as to in\s(‘lt: 
and it is, 1 trust, reasonably saiisfacnjn and encour- 
aginji to all. \\ ith hi^h liopi‘ for the future, no pri‘- 
diction in rejiard to it is viMitun'd. 

On tlu‘ occasion (’orrcs[)ondin|: to thi> four 
u‘ars ajio. all thought- wvri‘ anxiousK dirv( ti'd to an 
im[>endin{i ci\il-war. All dn‘aded it~all soup.ht to 
a\(‘n it. While thi‘ inaugural address was hein;.', 
d( li\t‘n‘d from thi^^ [)la( c. diwoted alio^(‘ther to sav- 
fa^ thv I nion without war. insurgent ap iii'^ were in 
the citv set'kinji to fhwlrof/ \{ without w ar— ‘^eekinj: to 
diss()lvt‘ the I nion. and di\idc eflt'cts. b\ tu'^otia- 
tion. Both panii's de[>re( ated war; hut one of iluMii 
would mahcwiW rather than Ici the nation suni\r: 
and till' othi'i* would (ravpt war rather than li't it 
perish And the war ( aiin‘ 



Oiii' eighth of the whole population were col- 
ored slaves, not distributed {ii'iierally over the 
I nion, but localized in tin* Southern \n\n of it. 
llu'se slaves constituted a peculiar and powerful 
interest. All knew that tliis interest was. somehow, 
the cause of the war. 1b strengthen, peq^ietuate. and 
extend this interest was the object for which the 
insurgents would rend the I nion. even by war: 
whih' the pwernment clainu'd no ri|:ht to do more 
than to restrict the territorial enlargement of it. 
Neither panv I'xpecti'd for the war, the magnitude, 
or the duration, which it has already attained. 
Neither antici|)ated that tin* catisr ot the lontlict 
might ci'asi' with, or even before, tlie conflict itself 
should ci'ase. Kach looked for an easier triumph, 
and a result li'ss fundamental and astounding. Both 
ri‘ad the same Bible, and [)ray to the same (bui; and 
I'ach invokes His aid against the other. It may seem 
strange that anv men should dare to ask a just (h)d's 
assistanu' in w ringing their bread from the ^weat of 
oth(‘r men's fact's: hut let us judgt' not that we ht' 
not judged Hie [>ra\t‘rs of both t ould not he 
answered: that ot neither has bt't'ii answered tull\. 
The Altnigluv has His own puq)os(*>. ‘Woe unto tlit' 
world b(‘( aust‘ ot otteiist'^! tor it iiiiist nt't'ds be that 
(»tfeiis(‘s comt*: hut woe to that man h\ wliorn tlu' 
ofteiise ((mit'th! " If we shall sup|)osf that Anu*rit an 
Sla\er\ is ont' of diose otfeiist's whit h. in the [>ro\- 
idence ot (iod. must needs come, but w hidi. ha\ ing 
((mtimied through His apfiointed time. He m*w 
wills to H'lnove. and that Hi' givi’s to hr*th Noiih 
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and South, this terrible war, as the woe due to those 
bv whom the offense came, shall we disc em therein 
any departure from those divine attributes which 
the believers in a Living Cod always ascribe to 
Him? Fondly do we hope'— fervently cio we pray— 
that this mighty scourge of war may spevdily pass 
away. Yet, if God w ills that it continue', until all the 
wealth piled bv the bond-man's two hundred and 
fifty years of unrequited toil shall be sunk, and until 
every drop of blood drawn with the lash, shall be 
paid by another drawn with the sword, as was said 



three thousand years ago, so still it must be said 
'‘'‘the* judgments of the* Lord, are true and rightcMHis 
altogc*therr 

With malice toward none; with c harity for all; 
w ith finiiness in the right, as God gives us to sc^e the 
right, let us strive c:>n to the finish the work w'e are 
in; to bind up the nation's wounds; to care for him 
who shall have borne the battle, and for his widow', 
and his orphan— to do all which may achieve and 
cherish a just, and a lasting pewe, among ourseivc's. 
and with all nations. 



Interpretive Questions 

1. W’hv dc)c*s Lincoln take up the attitude of "judge 
not that we be not judgt'd." evc*n though he* 
belic*vc‘s slaven to have bc*c*n an offc'use to 
(;od? 

2. Why cioc'sn't Lincoln feed triumphant regarding 
the suc c essful course of tlie war? ^^ hv doc*s lu* 
avoid calling for vengeaiuc*? 

According to lancohi, did tlic' North "accc-pt'’ 
war bec'ausc' of its wish to prc*sc»rv<* the* Lnion, 
or bc'c anse of its abhorrc*ncc‘ of slaverv? 

4 l)oc‘s l.incoln blame the South for canning the* 
war? \\’hv does Lincoln point out that "the gov- 
cTnmc*nt claimcul no right to do more tlian to 
rc‘strict the tc^rritorial enlargcMiuMit" of slavc*n? 

o. According to l.incoln. vvhv wt‘rc' pc'opic* who 
had s(» miK h in common-c'vc'u graving to 
tlic‘ same' ( fOcI— unable* to avoid such a tc'iriblc* 
(ontlic 1 



Evaluative Questions 

1. Are Americans as deeply divided today as in tlie 
time of Linc’oln? 

2. Would Americans go tc^ war today to proerve* 
the I nion from division? 

L Is it time for Americ ans tc^ forgive* cmcIi othc*r for 
past wrongs, and "judge* not that vve* be* not 
judged "? 
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Letter jrom Birmingham Jail 

MARTIN LUTHIR KING, JR. 



April /6, /96.> 

M\ Dear Follow ( lerjiymen: 

W hile u)iitiiu‘(l luTe in tlu* 

Birmingham city jail. 1 
rame aero^s vour reetmt 
statenumt ealiinji mv pre- 
!^ent a(‘ti\iti(‘s ”imwist‘ atui 
mitinu'lv." Seldom do 1 
pause to answv*r eritieism ot in\ work and ideas. II 1 
s(>np;ht to answer all tlu' (ritieisms that cross my 
desk, im st'cretaru's would hau‘ little tim«‘ tor an\- 
thing other thati such com*spon(lemt‘ in the ( onrst' 
of tilt' day, and 1 would ha\e no time tor construc - 
tive work. But since* I tec‘l that you an* men ot gen- 
uine* fiood will and that your ciiitoms an* siucc*re- 
1\ sc‘t forth. 1 w.mt to tr\ to auswc*r your statemc'ut 
in what I hope will be* patit*nt and n^asonable tt*nns. 

I think I should indicate* why I am here in 
Birminjiham. sinc e' \ou h.ne* l>e*e*n ii itlueUK c*cl In the* 
vie*w which arpue*s a^iainst ‘’outside*rs comiiip in. I 
have* the* honor of sc*ninp as pre*sicle*nt of the* 
Sonthc*rn (ihro-tian 1 ,e*ade‘r^hip ( .onfe're'uc c*. an 



orfiaiiization ope*ratinji in e\e*r\ southe*rn state*, with 
head(|uarters in Atlanta. Ce*or^ia. We ha\e some 
eight vdlvc* affiliated organizations across the South, 
and one of the*m is the Alabama C.hristian 
Movement for Human Rights. rre*cpiently we share 
staff, ediicational, and financial resource's with our 
affiliates. Several months ago the affiliate hen* in 
Birmingham asked ns le) be on call to engage in a 
nonviole*nt dire'ct-anion program if such were* 
de*e*mc*d necessan. We readily cc)nsc*nte*d, and whe'ii 
the* hour came* we live*d up to our promise. So 1, 
along with se'veral mc*mhe*rs of my staff, am here 
because* 1 was invite'd he*re. I am he're* l)e'c ause* 1 have* 
organizatieinal ties lie-re*. 

But more basically. I am in Birmingham because 
injiistic e is he*re. Just as the* pro|)bc*ts of the e’ighth 
c entnrv U.( . left the*ir \ illages and came*d their "thus 
saith the Loref" far beyond the boundaries c>f their 
home tow ns. and. just as the* Apostle* Paul left Itis vil- 
lag' of Jarsus and c arrie*d the* gospe*l of Jesus Christ 
to tlie* far cornc*rs of the Crc*co-Roman world, so am 
I compe*lle*d to carry the gos[)el of lre*e*dom be*yond 
nn own home town. Like* Paul. 1 must eonstantlx 
re'spond to the* Mac e*clnnian c all tor aid, 
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Moreover. I am cop;nizant of the interrelated- 
ness of all (ornrminities and states. I c annot sit idly 
In in Atlanta and not l)t‘ conccTnt'd ahont what lia[)- 
pens in Binnirifihain. Injustice anvvvlicTe is a threat 
to justic’c* evc‘rvwhcTe. We arc‘ canjiht in an 
inc'scapahic' nc‘t\vork ol imitnality. tic‘cl in a ^in^le 
{ianiu*nt of clestinv. Wliate\er affc‘cis one directly, 
atlects all indirectly. Nc‘vc‘r ajiain can v\*‘ afford to 
live with the tiaiTow. pro\incial ’‘ontsidc‘ ajiitator” 
idc*a. Anyone wlio lives inside* the I nitc*d State's c an 
nc'ver he c*onsiderc*d an otitsider anywlu*n* within 
its hounds. 

^()n dc'plon* tlu* dc'inoiistration*' taking pkyv in 
Birminp^ham. But vonr statc*mc*nt. I am ^orr\ to ^a\. 
tails to c'xpress a 'similar c‘oncc*rn tor tlu* conditions 
that brought al)out tlu* dc'monsiratiom. I am ^un* 
tluU none ot \on would want to rc*si content with 
the* sn|)c*rll('ial kind of ^^ocial analysiv that deals 
merely with c'tfects and doc*s not |ira[)ple with 
undt*rlvin^ c ansc*^, It i^ unfortunate* that civ*monstra- 
tions are* taking place* in Bitiningham. hut it is e'\e'ii 
nuMc* untdnunate* tliat the* c itv ^ white* powe*r ^trm - 
ture* leli the* \e*gro communitv w itlt no alte*rnati\ e. 

In am non\ iole*nt e ampaign the*rc* are* four hasie 
ste*p^: c c)lle*c lion e>f the* facts tc> dc*lc*rminc* w hc'lhe*!' 
injustice's c‘\isi: nc gotiaiieni: sclf-puritlcation: and 
dire*( t ac tion. We* have* gone* through all the*se* ste*ps 
in Birmingham, 'llu're e an he* no gainsaying the* tact 
that racial injusti<e* e*ngulfs this community 
Birmingham is prohahU (lie* most ihomughlv st>gre*- 
gatc-d city in tlu* I nitc'd State's. An n^l\ re^eoicl of 
hrntalitv is widc*l\ known. \e*groc*s have* c*\|)e*iv 
c*nc(‘cl grossls unjust tre’atme*nt in the* ce)urts, 'I'lu're* 
have* hc*e*n more* nnsolve'd homhings of \e*gro 
home's and e hurehes in Birmingham than in anv 
otlu*r ( itv in the* nation, 1lu*se* are* the* hard brutal 
lae (s ol tlu* i'ase*. ( )n the hasi^ of the*sr ( onditions. 
Negro le*ade*rs vouglit to negotiate* with the* eit\ 
tailu'is, But the lalte*r coiisiste ntlv i‘e fused to e ngage* 
in gooddaidi lu'gotiation. 

The'u. last Se|)te*ml)e r. ( anu* tlu* opponmiiiv to 
talk with le*ade*rs of Birmingh,mf s tMoiioinie eom* 
muiiiiv. In the* e fMirse* ol tin* lu'gotiations. e eat. mi 
promise's v\e*re* made* hv du* iiu*re iMiits-lor evamph*. 



to remove the stores’ humiliating racial signs. On 
tlu* basis of these [)romisc*s. the Reverend Fred 
Shuttlc'swonh and the* le*aders of the Alabama 
Christian Movc*inc*nt for Human Rights agrc'ed to a 
moratorium e)n all dc'inonstrations. As the* weeks 
and months we*nt hv. vve* realized that we were the 
victims of a hrokc'ii promise. A few signs, briefly 
removc'd. returned: the others remaiiu'd. 

.\s in so mam past experienc e's, our hope's had 
hc'c'n blasU'd. and die shadow of dc'c'p disappoint- 
nu*nt sc'ttic'd upon us. Wc* had no alternative c'xcept 
to prc'pare for dirc'ct action, whereby wc* would pre- 
sc*nt our vc*rv hodic's as a nu*ans of lav ing our ease* 
hc'forc* tlu* eonse ic'iu'c* of tlu* local and the* national 
community. Mindful of the* dilllculties invoivcxi. wc* 
dc'cidc'cf to undertake* a proc ess of sc*lf-puriflc ation. 
Wc* hc'gan a st*ric*s ot workshops on nonv iedc'ucw 
and w c* rc*pc*atc*dlv askc*cl ourst*lvc*s: '■'Arc* you able to 
accc'pt blows without retaliating?” "An* you able to 
c’liclurt* the* ordc'al of jail?” Wc* dc*ci(l(*d to sclu'dulc* 
our dirc'ci-action program tor the* F'.aster sc*ason. 
n*ali/ing that t*\cc*pt tor ( Jiristmas. this i> tlu* main 
shopping period ot the* vc*ar. Knowing that a strong 
c'conomic -w ithdrawal program would he* tlu* by- 
product of direc t ac tion, wc* fc*l( that this would be* 
ilic* hc'st time* to bring prc'ssnrc* to hc*ar on the* nu r- 
c hants for du* nc*c*clc*cl change*. 

'Ilu'n it occurrc'cl to us that Birmingham's may- 
oralty c'Ic'ction was coming up in March, and wc* 
spc'c'clilv clc'cidc'd tc> postpone* ac tion until atte*r c*lc*c - 
tion dav. Wtu*n w<* cli^cove*r(*(l that the* 
Commissioiu'r ot Buhlic Satc'ty. Fugt*ne* "BuH' 

( -e >1111 or. had pile*d up enough vote's to he* in the* run - 
ott. we* clc'c idc'd again to posipom* action until the* 
(Liv athf the* run-olf so that the* de*monstrations 
(ciilei not he* usrcl to c loud du* issue's. Like* mam 
oilu'i’s. \\(' vvailed lo srr Mr, Condor (lete atceL and 
to this end we* eiulurc'cl posiponcme*ni alte*i’ po^t- 
poiie*me*n(. Having .lielcel in tliis eommunitv nee'cL 
we* le*lt (hat cMir eliree t-ae (ion program coulel be 
elc'lavrel no longer. 

^oii mav Well ask ’ Wliv elirce i ae (ion:' Wtiv stt- 
Ills, mare hcs. ,md so fordi^ Un i lu'gotiatiem a lu'ttcT 
patlC” You are* e|uite’ right in c alling tor ne*gotiation. 
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Indeed, this is the verv piirfM)se ot' direct action. 
Nonviolent direct action seeks to create such a crisis 
and foster .uieh a tension that a comiminity which 
has constantly refused to negotiate is forced to con- 
front the issue. It seeks to so dramatize the issue that 
it can no longer be ignored. My citing the creation of 
tension as part of the w ork of the nonviolent -resister 
may sound rather shocking. But I must confess that 
1 am not afraid of the word "tension.'' I have earnest- 
ly opposed violent tension, but there is a type of con- 
stnietive nonviolent tension which is necessary for 
growth. Just as Socrates felt that it was necessary to 
create a tension in the mind so that individuals 
could rise from the bondage of myths and half- 
truths to the unfettered realm of creative analysis 
and objective appraisal, so must we see the need for 
nonviolent gadflies to create the kind of tension in 
society that will help mvn rise from the dark depths 
of prejudice and racism to tin* majestic' lu'ights of 
understanding and brotherhood. 

Hie pur})ose of our direc t-action program is to 
create a situation so crisis-packtxl that it will 
itu'vitablv open the door to negotiation. 1 therefore 
concur with you in vour call for nc'gotiation. Too 
long has our beloved Southland been bevLged denvn 
in a tragic effort to li\t* in monologue' ratlu'C than 
dialogue. 

One of the basic points in vour statemc'iit is that 
the action that 1 and my associates have taken in 
Birmingham is untimc'ly. Some have asktul: "Why 
diclift vou give thc‘ new citv administraiion time* lo 
ac t.-^'* Tlie only answcT that I c\in give to this c|uer\ 
is that thc‘ nc‘w Birmingham administration must be 
proddt'd about as muc h as the outgoing one. before' 
it will ac t. Wt‘ are sadly mistaketi if we tec‘1 that the 
c'lec'tion of Albert Boutwc'll as mayor will bring the- 
millc'iinium to Birmingliam. W hile Mr. Boutwc‘11 is a 
much more' gentle' pt'rson than Mr Connor, thev are 
both segrc'gationists. dc'dicatc'd to maintc'iiatic c* ol 
tlic' statU'H c|uo. 1 have hope' that ^Ir. Boutwc'll will be 
rc'asonahic' enough to s(‘(‘ the' futility of massive 
rc'sistanc e to dc'sc'gregation. But hc‘ will not this 
witliout pressiiH’ from devotee's o| ( |\il rights. M\ 
frie'uds. I must sav to vem tliat we' have' not made' a 
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single gain in civil rights without determined legal 
and nonviolent pressure. Lamentably, it is an histor- 
ical fact that privileged groups seldom give up their 
privileges voluntarily. Individuals may see the moral 
light and voluntarily give up their unjust posture; 
but, as Reiiihold Niebuhr has reminded us, groups 
tend to be more immoral than individuals. 

We know through painful experience that free- 
denn is never voluntarily given by the onnressor; it 
must be demanded by the oppressed. Frankly* I 
have yet to engage in a direct-action campaign that 
was "well-timed" in the view of those who have not 
suffereci undulv from the disease of segregation. For 
velars now I have heard the word "Wait!" It rings in 
the c'ar of even Negro w ith piercing familiarity. Tliis 
"Wait" has almc:)st always meant "Nt'ver" W’e must 
c'omc to see, with one of our distinguished jurists, 
that "justice too long delayed is justice denied." 

We hau' waitc*d for more than 340 years for our 
constitutional and Cod-given rights. Tlie nations of 
.Asia and Africa are moving with jc'tlike spc'ed 
toward gaining political independence', but we still 
c rc'c'p at horse-and-buggy pace toward gaining a c up 
ol' coffc'c' at a lunch counter. Perhaps it is easy for 
those who have nc'ver fc'lt the stinging darts of seg- 
rc'gation to sav, "Wait." But when vou have' sc'c'u 
vic ious mol)s Ivnch vour mothers and fathers at will 
and drown vour sisters and brothers at whim; when 
vou have sc'cn hate-fillc'd policemen cursc', kick, and 
c'ven kill vour black brothers and sisters; when you 
see the vast majority of your twenty million Negro 
brothc'rs smothc'ring in an airtight cage of poverty in 
tlu' midst of an affluc'ut soc ic'tv; when vou sudden- 
Iv fitid vour tongue twistc'd and vour spc'c'c h stam- 
mt'fing as you sc'c'k to c'xplain to vour six-year-old 
daughter why she c an't go to the' public amusc'mc'nt 
park that has just bec'ii advc'rtisc'd on tcic'vision, and 
sc'c teat's wc'llitig up in lic'r c’ves when she' is told that 
Funtovvti is dosed to colorc'd childrc'n. and sc'c' omi- 
nous c louds of infc'rioritv bc'ginning to form in hc'r 
little' mc'iital skv. and st'e hc'r bc'ginning to distort 
lu'r personality bv cic'vt'loping an nneonse ions bit- 
terness tovvard white pc'o[)h- whc'ii vou have' to cem- 
( (K t an answc'r for a livc'-vc'ar-old son who is asking. 
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*i)ad(lv. win do whitt' [)t‘o[)l(‘ tivat (()lon‘d |u‘n|)lr 
>() mran?**: whon \ou tako a c r’o''^-(oum\ dn\t‘ and 
fmd i( iu‘cr>san to >\cv\) nip;lit atua* ni^lu in t!u‘ 
mu’omtdrtabU' conuTs ot voiir antomnhilo brcaust' 
no mou'l will acn'pt voti: wlion you arc* luimiliau'd 
da\ in and dav out by na^ipufi >i^n> r(\idin|i *'wliiu‘“ 
and '\’oh)n‘d'‘: wIrmi \t)ur tuM naim* b(‘(‘oiiR‘s "nig- 
^(‘ 1 ’.** voiir middle' name' bocomt's ”boy " (liownwr 
old \()ii are), and yonr last nanu' lH'romo> "John.” 
and \t)iir witn and motluT aiv iu'\t'r ^iu’n tlio 
n‘s|R‘('te‘d title "Mrs.**: when yon are harrit'd by da\ 
and liannted b\ nifiht b\ the hut that von are a 
Negro. li\ing ((Ui'^tantly at tiptoe <taiur. iu’\('r ([nitt' 
knowing what t(» e'xpt'ct lu'xt. and an* plagiit'd with 
inner lear^ and oiiK'r n'sentnu'iits: when yon arc' 
tbre\c‘r tighiing a dc'geiu'rating se'iw' ot "nobodi- 
nc‘>s**-thc‘n \ e>n will nndc'r^tand win we tliul it dih 
fic iilt to wait. *rhc’n‘ eoinc's a time when the ( tip ol 
c'iulnraiuc' runs o\c*r. and mc'ii arc* no longc'r willing 
to be* [)lnngc'd into the' ab\''> ot dc'spair. 1 hope. ^ir* . 
\on can nneh'r^tand onr Ic'gitimaic' and nna\oidable 
impatience. 

V>n e\pre^> a great deal ct an\ie \ o\ct (Hir 
willingnc'ss to hn'ak law^. i> c('iiainly a legiti- 

mate eoiu'c'rn. Siiur we so dihgentl\ nrge pc'nple to 
obc‘\ the Snprc'ine (‘.(uniN dc‘(i>ion ot outlaw- 

iiig ^c'grc'gation in the* public hools. at first glance 
it mav s(‘(‘m ratlu'r paradoxK al for ns (on^c ioii'^lN to 
hrc'ak laws. One* ma\ wc'll a<k: "th w c an yon ad\ 0 ' 
rate' hrc'aking ^omc' laws and obc'Niiig others? I In* 
aiiswc'r lie> in the* tact that thc'rc* are two t\pe^ ot 
law^: jn^t and nnjn^t I would bc' the tlr^i to acUo- 
( atc' ubc'\ing jn^t htws, One ha- fiol nnl\ a legal bni 
a moral rc‘spoini!>i!it\ to nhe\ jiisi laws (!nn\c‘rsel\. 
oiu‘ has a moral rc spniisibiliiN to (lisube\ nnjnst 
laws. I would agree with St, AngnstiiK' iluit an 
unjiM law is \u ► kiw at all. 

Now. what is the ditferi'me hetweeti the two** 
How does one (l(‘t(‘nnm‘.‘ whether a law is (list or 
nnjnst''' A jiist law n a man-made code that s(|nares 
with the moral law or the law ot (hxl \n titmist l.nv 
is a (o(h‘ tha* is out ol harmoin with tin* moral law. 

lo p»e u ID th(' tertUs ot St, Ihoitias \(j(lilMs: \|| 

itiijnst law is a hiimati law that is tiot rooted m (*ter 



mil law and natural law, Any law that nplif’ts human 
pcM’sonalitN is just. An\ law that (.Ic'gradc's human 
|)c'rsonalit\ i> ntijust. All st'gn'gation statutes arc* 
nnjnst bc'cansc' sc'grc'gation distotls the soni and 
damage's the' |)c'rsonality. It gi\c's the* sc'grc'gator a 
taisc' sc'iisc' ot supca’iority and the' segrc'gatc'd a false 
sc'iise ol inferioritv. Segrc'gation. to use* the* tc'nni- 
nolog\ ol’ the* Jewish philosojihc'r Martin Buber. 
siibstitntc'> an *’l-it‘‘ rc*lationshi|) lor an "l-thoif* 
rc'lation>hi|) and ends np rc'lc'gating persons to the' 
status ol things. Hc*iue segrc'gation is not only polit- 
ic all\. c'c'onomirallv. and scx iologiealK nnsoimd. it is 
moralU wrong and sinl'nl. Paul 'nilieh has said that 
sin is sc'paration. Is not sc'grc'gation an existential 
c'xprc'ssion of man’s tragic sc'paraiion. his awful 
c'strangc’ineni. his terrible sjnfulnc'ss'.^ flius it is that 
I ran urge* mc'ii to ol)c'\ the l9o4 dc'eision ot the* 
Supreme ('.onn. for it is moralh right: and 1 ran 
urge them to disobc'v st'grc'gation ordinance's, tor 
the\ arc' moralh w rong. 

Lc't ns c'otisicU’r a more cone rete exatiiplc' ol just 
and unjust laws. \n unjust law is a code that a 
numc'rieal or power majorit\ group compels a 
tnincu’it\ group to obc'\ hut does mit make' binding 
on itself Jills is (Hfjvrvmv made legal. By the' same' 
token, a just law is a code that a majorit\ compels a 
minorii\ to follow and that it is willing to follow 
itselt. Iliis is made' legal. 

hc't tiic' gi\r anoilic'r explanation. A law is unjust 
if it is inllic'ted on a niinorit\ that, as a result ol 
hc'ing denied the' right to \otc'. had no pan in enac t- 
ing or dc'\ising the' law. Who can sa\ that the Ic'gis- 
hiture of Alabama whic h s(m up that -tate’s segrega- 
tion laws was detnoeratic alh elec ted.'' rhronghont 
Mahama all soHs of de\ioiis methods are used to 
prc'\ent Negroc's from hecotning rc'gisterc'cl \otc'fs. 
aticl thc'fc' arc* s(uiie counties iu which e\eti though 
Negroes coiistinitc' a tnajorit\ of the* population, tiot 
a single' \c‘gr<> is rc'gisic'red (!ati .in\ law c'tiaetc'd 
under su< h c ire iitiist*mees he considered detuoc rat- 
ic .ill\ strnetnrc'ci 

Sottu'iimc's a law is jnsi on its lace and unjust in 
Its appliciitic HI. fcH’ msiaiuc'. I ha\c' hec'ii arrested on 
a ( hargc' of paraditig without a pc'rmit. Now. thc'rc' is 
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nothing wrong in having an ordinance which 
re(|uires a pennit for a parade. But such an ordiiiance 
becomes unjust when it is used to maintain segrega- 
tion and to deny citizens the First-Amendment privi- 
lege of peaceful assembly and pmtest, 

I hope you are able to st‘o the distinction 1 am 
trying to point out. In no sense do 1 advocate evad- 
ing or defying the law. as would the rabid segrega- 
tionist That would lead to anarchy. One who breaks 
an unjust law must do so openly, lovingly, and with 
a willingness to accept the penalty. 1 submit that an 
individual who breaks a law^ that conscience tells 
him is urjust. and who willingly accepts the penaltv 
of imprisonment in order to arouse the const ient e 
of thv* community over its injustin*. is in reality 
expressing the high(»st n‘spect for law. 

Of course, there is nothing new' about this kind 
of civil disobedience. It was evideticed sublimelv in 
the refusal of Shadrach, Meshaclu and Abednego to 
obey the laws of Nebuchadnt'zzan on the ground 
tl'.at a higher moral law' was at stake. It was practiced 
stiperbly by the (‘arly Christians, who willing 
to face hnngrv lions and the cxcniciating pain of 
chopping blocks rather th.an submit to certain 
unjust laws of the Roman Empire, To a degree, aca- 
demic freedom is a reality todav btvause Socratt's 
practit ed civil disobedience, in our own nation, the 
Boston Tea Party repres(Uit(‘d a massivt* act of civil 
disohedienct'. 

We should never forget that even thing Adolf 
Hitler did in Germanv was ‘'legal" and even thing 
th(‘ Hungarian frt^t'dom fight(‘rs did in Hungan 
was "illegal." It was "illegal" to aid and comfon a 
J(‘w in Hitlers (it^nnanv. K\en so, I am sun^ that, 
had I lived in (^(‘cmanv at tln‘ time. I would hav(‘ 
aid(‘d and comforted mv .h'w ish brothers. If todav 
I liv(‘d in a Communist (ountn when' c('rtain j)rin- 
ciples dear to the Christian faith are suppn‘ss(>d. | 
woidd o[M‘nl\ advocate disobi'ving that ('ountr\ 
anti-n‘ligious laws, 

I must mak(‘ tv\(^ hom'st (ontessions to sou. my 
Christian and J(‘v\ish hrotlu'rs, First. I must (oidess 
tliat over the |)ast f<‘w vc'ars 1 have' been grave'h di^* 
appointed with tlu‘ vvliite imuleratt', I have' 4»lmost 
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reached the regrettable conclusion that the Negro’s 
great stumbling block in his stride toward freedom 
is not the White Citizen's Counciler or the Ku Klux 
Klanner, but the white moderate, who is more 
devoted to '"order” than to justice; who prefers a 
negative peace which is the absence' of tension to a 
positive peace which is the presence of justice; who 
constantly says: 'i agree with you in the goal you 
s(*ek, but 1 cannot agree with your methods of direct 
action”; who patcmalistically believes he can set the 
timetable for another man's freedom; who lives by a 
mvthical concept of time and who constantly advis- 
es the Negro to wait for a "more convenient season” 
Shallow understanding from people of good will is 
more frustrating than absolute misunderstanding 
from people of ill will. Lukewann acceptance is 
nuu h more bewildering than outright rejection. 

1 had hoped that the white moderate would 
understand that law' and order exist for the purpose 
of establishing justice and ,hat when they fail in this 
purpose they become the dangerously structured 
dams that block the flow' of social progress. 1 had 
hoped that the white moderate' would understand 
that the present tension in the South is a necessary' 
phase of the transition Irom an obnoxious negative 
pt'ace. in which the Negro passively acc^'pted his 
unjust plight, to a substantive and positive peace, in 
which all men will respect the dignity and worth of 
human personality. Actually, we who engage in non- 
violent dire( t action arc not the creators of tension. 
W’e merely bring to the surface the hidden tension 
that is dn'aflv alive. We bring it out in the open, 
wh(*re it can he seen and dealt with. Like a boil that 
can never he cured so long as it is covered up but 
must 1)(* op('ued with all its ugliness to the natural 
nu'diciiH's of air and light, injustiie must be 
('\pos(»d, with all tiu' UMision its t'xposure creates, to 
the light of human conscience' and the air of nation- 
al opinion before' it c an he e urc'd. 

In voiir state'ine'nt vou assert that our actions, 
cvi'ii though pe'ace'ful. must he condenme'd he'cause' 
they pre'cipitate vinh'iie e'. But is this a logical asse'r* 
tinn ' Isn't this like' eoiule'inning a robbed man 
hceauM' his posse'ssion of rnone'v pre'cipitated the 
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evil art ot rol)l)t*rv? Isn’t tiiis like c ondeinninji 
Socrates because his unswerving (()miuitnu*nt to 
truth and his philosophical iiuiuiries |)r(‘( ipitattd 
the act by the misguided populace in which thc»y 
made him drink hemlock? Isn't this like c'ondc*mn- 
ing Jesus because his unique (iod-consc ious: **ss 
and never-ceasing devotion to (^od's will prec i|)itat- 
ed the c*' il act ot crucinxion? We must come to see 
thau as the federal conns have consistently athnnc»d, 
it is wrong to urge an individual to c ease his efforts 
to gain liis basic* constitutional rights because* the 
quc\st may precipitate violence. Society must protc*c t 
the robbed and punish the* robber 

1 had also hopc*d that the white mculeratc* 
woulcJ rc*ject the mvth concerning time* in relation to 
the stniggle for frc*c*dom. 1 have* just rec c*ivc*d a let- 
ter from a white* i)rothc*r in Tc*xas. He* writes; ".Ml 
(Miristians know that the* colorc'd |)c*o|)|c* will receive* 
c'cjual riglits eventuallv. hut it is [)ossihle that you 
are in too givat a rc*ligious huirv. It ha^ takc*n 
Christianity almost two thousand years to accom- 
plish what it has. 'Hie* teachings oi (!hrist take* time 
to c'omc* to c*arth." Such an attitude* steins Iroin a 
tragic' niisc'oncc*ption of time, from the strangc*ly 
irrational ncuion that thc*re is M>mc*thing in tlie vc*rv 
flow of time* that will inc*vitahly c ure all ills, Ac tuallv. 
time* itself is nc*utral; it c an l)c* usc*cl c*ithc*r clestruc - 
tivc*l\ or c'onstruc‘tivc*lv. Mon* ai d mon* ! fc*c*l that 
the* pc'oplc* of ill will have* used time* much more* 
effec'tivc*lv than have the* pc'oph* of good will. Wc* 
will have to rc*pc*tit in thi^ gc*nc*ration not im*n*ly for 
the* hateful wortl^ and ac tions of the* had pc*oplc* l)ut 
for tlu* appalling silc*nc c* of the* good pc*oplc*. Human 
progrc*s'^ nc*\c*r rolls in on whe*e*h of inc*vital)ilit\ : it 
c'oinc's through the* tire*lt*ss c‘ffoiis of men willing to 
he* cc)workc*rs with (#ocl. and without thi^ hard 
work, time* itstjf l)c*c‘ome*^ an allv of the* 'one *' of 
soc ial stagnation, ^^c* mu^t use* time* < i*e‘ati\e*l\. in the* 
knowlc*dgc* that the* time* is alwavs ri|)e* to do taght 
Now IS the* tune* to make* rc*al the* promise* of e|e*moe - 
rac V and transform our [)c*nding n.itional e*le*g\ inte> 
a e re*attvc* psalm of l)rothc*rhood. Now ts the time' to 
lift our uional |)olie v from the* e|uie ksand of rae iai 
injustie c (o the* solid roi k of human dignitv 



You s[)c*ak of our activity in Birmingham as 
c*xtremc*. At first 1 was rathc*r disappointed that fc*l- 
low c'lc*rgvmc*n would sc*c* mv nonviolent c*fi »rts as 
those of an c*xtremist. I hc*gan thinking about the 
fact that I stand in the* middle* of two op|)C)sing 
forces in the Negro community. One is a force* of 
complacencv. made up in pan of Negroes who, as a 
rc*sult of long vears of 'pprc*ssion, are so drained of 
sc*lf-respec t and a sense of "somebodiness" that 
thev have* adjusted to sc*grc»gatiom and in [)an of a 
few middlc*-c'lass Negroes w ho. because of a degrc*e 
of academic and ec'onomic sec uritv and because in 
some wavs tlu*y profit f y segregation, have become 
insc*nsitive to the* problc*ms of the massc*s. 'Flie other 
force is one of hittemess and hatrc'd, and it c'omc*s 
|)crilouslv close to advocating violc*ncc*. It is 
exprc*s^e*cl in the* various black nationalist groups 
that arc* s|)ringing u|) across the* nation, the largc*st 
and l)c*st-known hi*ing Klijah Muhammad’s Muslim 
movc*mc*nt. Nourished hv the* Nc*gro’s frustration 
ovc*r the* c'ontinuc*cl c*xiste*nee of racial discrimina- 
tion. thi^ movc*mc*nt is made* up of |)c*c)|)lc* who have* 
lost faith in Amc*ric a, wlio lum* al)solutelv re*|)udiai- 
c*d rhristianitv. and who have* concltule*cl that the* 
white* m<m is an incorrigible “dc*vil." 

1 have* tric*cl to ^tancl l)c*lwc*c*n the*sc* two force*s. 
saving that wc* ne*e*cl c*mulatc* nc*ithe*r the* “do- 
nothingism ' of the* e'om|)lace*nt nor the* hatrc*cl and 
de*spair of the* l)lack nationalist, For thc*re* is the* 
more* c*xc ellc*nt wav of love* and nonviolc*nt |)rotc*st. 1 
am gratc*ful to (h)d that, tlirougli the* inf1uc*ncc* of 
tlic* Nc*gre» c’hure h, the* wav of nonv iolc*ne e* l)<*camc* 
an intc*gral |).irt of e>ur struggle*. 

If this |)hilosophv had not c*mc*rge*cl. by now 
manv strc*ets of the* South would. 1 am convinc c*cl, l)c* 
fleew ing with blood, ,\nd I am fiuihc*r eonvinc e*d tlut 
if our white* hrothe*rs dismiss a*^ *“rabble*-rouse*rs“ 
anel **oiUside* agitators" thee^e* e)f us who e*m|)!o\ 
iion\iole*nt clire*et action, and if the*v re*fusc* to sup- 
port e»tir non\io|e*nt e*florts. million*^ Ne*gre»e*^ will, 
out of frustration anel de*spair. se*e*k solace* and se < n- 
m\ ill blae k nationalist ide*ologies--a e |r\ e lopme iit 
il ii would iue \i( ihiv le*ad to a !nghtc*ning rac ial 
mghmi.u'e* 
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0|)|)n‘sst‘(l |H‘()|)lt‘ (aiiiiot rrmain opprr-stui 
tort‘\ri-. 'Tlu‘ uMrniii^ tor trv(‘clnm (‘vrntnallv inani- 
trsts itsolf. and tliai is wliai has lia|)|)t‘iu‘(l to tin* 
AnuTican Nt'jiro, Soiiu‘ilhn^ wiiliin has tx‘iniiKK‘(l 
liirn ot his l)itilirifilit of tVt‘t‘dom. and soinoilujifs 
without lias rtMiiindod him that it ran In' [z:aiii<*d. 
Const'iousls or iinconscionslv. lu* has Inaui cau^lu 
up by thr Zeitgeist, and with liis l)la( k l)roilu‘rs ot' 
Atrira atid liis l)ro\vn and vt'llow Im’oiIum’s ot Asi;t 
South Aniurica. and tlir C’anl)lnan. thr I iiiu'd 
Stairs Nr^ro is mo\iii^ with a sriisr ot ^rrai 
urjit'iKV toward ilir |)romist*d land ot racial justice'. 
It one* rc'ro^nizc's tliis vital nr^r that has rn^iilird 
ihr \r^ro roiinmiiiiiv. our should rc'adily unclrr- 
siaiid wh\ |)ul)lir cirmonsiraiious arc' taking plac e*, 
The' \c‘p;!-o lias mam pc'iii-up rc‘s(‘ninu‘nis and 
laic'iit triisii-adons. and hr must rc'lrasc* ihrin. So lc*i 
him inai’c ti: Irt him make' |)i\i\e'r piljirmMjie's to du' 

( iiv hall, le'i him jio on tr-c'rclom r’icirs— and li*\ to 
nndc'rsianel \\h\ he* must do > 0 . If his i-c'pi’c'sscd 
e'liiotions arc* not re*le*asrd in non\iole*ni \\a\s. ihc'\ 
will sft'k c'xprc'ssioii diroup.li \ iolc'iirc*: this is not a 
ilire'ai hut a tac t of liisioi*\. So 1 have* not said to m\ 
pc'ople*: “(na rid of \onr clis(‘oiilriii.‘* Kaihe*r*. I ha\r 
tric'd to sa\ that this normal and lic’alilu clisreMitc'iit 
ran he* e lianiie*le*cl into the* <Te*aii\ c* outle*t ot nom io- 
Ic'iii clir*e*rt aeiioii. And now this approach is hriii^ 
tc*rmc'd e*\ir’c*mist, 

hot thonp.li I was initialK clisappointe*el at he*iiip. 
( air^or*i/c*cl as an (‘\ire*mist as I eontinuc'd to think 
ahoui the' iiiattc'r I p.racluall\ p.aine*d a mrasurc' of 
saiistae tioii tr*om tli*' lahe*l. Was not jc'sus an e'\ire*ni- 
ist l(»r lo\c': Lose' sour c'lic'inie's. hlc'ss tlu*m that 

( urst* \on. do p.ooel to ihe*in that hate' sou. and pras 
tor tlic'iii ssliie h ch'spite'liills use' son. and pe'fsc'e titc' 
son * Was not Amos an e'Mre'iiiist lor jiistiee*; "Le't 
jiistire' ri'll dosMi like' ssate'f ' anel riphie'oiisiie'ss like' 

an e's e'l’-tloss inp. stre'ain Was not Laul an e'xtre'inist 
te>r the' (Tristian pospe l: “1 he'ar in im liods the' 
marks e >1 the* I ,orel .|e sns ‘ Was not Martin I .ntlie'r an 
e’Xtrrinist. "Ihre' I stanel; I e amiot elo e )tlie'rs\ ist', S(» 
lic'l|) ine‘ (iod ' \tid |e)lin hnns.iii: *1 will stas in i*iil 
to the e’litl ot ills elass he'forc' I make' a hnte he rs oi 
ms e e ais( n'M( ’ \nel MiimImih I .iiie e >ln: ■ This na! ie m 



e'aimot Stir’S is c' halt slave* and half l'rrr.“ And Tliumas 
Jc'ttrrson: “We* he)lcl thrse' irtilhs to he* se*lt-rs idrnt 
that all mrn are* c're*aie*cl e*(|ual. . . .** Sei the* (]ue*stie>n 
is not wlirihe*!’ sve* svill he* rxtrvrnisis, but what kind 
e>f e*\ire*mists wr svill hr. W ill sve* he* rxtrrmists for 
hate* e>r tor leive*? Will sve* he* rxtre*rnists for ihr 
pi’e*se*rs atie)n e>f injusiie e* e>r for the* rxtonsiori of jus- 
tice*? In that dramaiie seme* on ("alvarv's liill thre*e 
iiu'ri s\e*rr c rueitic'd. We* must iiewrr forp;e*t that all 
thre*e* s\e*rr rruritie*d for the* same* ( rime*— thr (firm* 
of rxire'rnism. Tsvo svrre* e'xtrvrnists tor immoraliiv, 
and thus fe*ll l)e*losv ihe*ir e*ns irorimrnt. 'Hie* othe*r. 
.Je'siis (dirisi, svas an e*xire*misi for love*, truth, and 
p;oe>dne*ss. and itu*re*hs rose* above* his e*ris irorimrnt. 
Pe*rhaps the* South, the* nation, and the* svoriel arr in 
’ire* ne*e*d ot ere*ative* e*\ire*rnists. 

I had lio|)rd that the* sshite* mode*rate* would H*e* 
this ne*e*cl. I\*i*haps 1 svas too optimistic : pe*rlia|)s 1 
e*\pe*rte*(l too much. I suppust* | should have* re*al- 
i/e*d that fe-sv iie‘nihe*i> of thr opprrssor rac e* ran 
nnde'istanci the' de'c'p p;r-oans and [lassionate* ve*arn- 
inp.s of the* oppre*sse*cl i\ire*. and still te'svrr base* thr 
sision to s(*t* dial injustice* must lie* roote*d out hs 
stronp.. pe*rsiste*nt. and cle*te*rmiti(*cl action. I am 
tliariktni. hossc'srr. that some* ot Our svhite* l)rothe*r*s 
in tile* South base* p.i’as|)e*cl the* me*atiinp. of this social 
i*e'S()lntion and e ornmitte'd the*riise*ive*s to it. 'I’he*s are* 
still too te*w in cjuatititv. hut ilie*s are* hiji in cjualitv. 
Sonie*-su(h as llalph McColl. Lillian Smith. Harrs 
(ioldrii. .|anie*> Me hr’icle* Dahhs. Ann Br*acle*ri. and 
Sarah Patton Bos Ir-hase* svrittrn about ourstru^^lr 
in (*lo(|ne*nt and proplic'tic’ tc'rnis. ()the*rs base* 
mare he'd ssith iis doss ri namrlc'ss stre*e*t^ ot the* 
'''onth. dlie's base* lanp:uishe*cl in tilths. roac'h-iritt*stc*d 
jails, siitte'rinp. the* abuse* and brutality ot |)olic'e*me*n 
sslio sie'ss thc'iii as “dins nip;p.e*r-los e*rs.“ I nlike* so 
mans oi ilic'ii* mode*rate* hrothe*rs and sisua’s. tlie's 
base' re'e ()p.ni/(*d the* iirp.e*ne s ol the' mome*nt anel 
st'iiscd die* nc'e'd loi’ pos\e*rtnl 'aclion .nitielote*s te> 
e ennhat the' disease* of sep;re*p..Mion, 

l.rt me* take' note' of ms o iie*r m.ijor disappe»inl- 
iiK'iii I hilse* bee'll so p;re*atls (lisappoiiite’d ssith the* 
ssliite ( hnre li ,iiid its !«*aele'r*shi|), Ol e eHU’se'. tlie*re' are* 
some’ ii(»tal)le' e'\( (‘ptioiis, 1 aiii not nrniiindtiil ol thr 
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fact that each of you hd^ taken some significant 
stands on this issue. 1 comnu'nd you. Rt'verend 
Stallings, tor your Christian stand on this past 
Sunday, in welcoming Negroes to your wc^rship ser- 
vice on a nonsegregated basis. 1 commend tlie 
Catholic leaders of this state for integrating Spring 
Hill College several years ago. 

But despite these notable exceptions, 1 must 
honestlv reiterate that 1 have been disappointed 
with the church. 1 do not say this as one of those 
negative critics who can always find something 
wrong with the church. 1 say this as a minister of the 
gospel, who loves the church, who was nurtured in 
its bosom: who has been sustained by its spiritual 
blessings and who will remain true to it as long as 
the cord of life shall lengthen. 

When 1 was suddenlv catapulted into the lead- 
ership of the bus protest in Montgomery, Alabama, 
a few' vears ago. 1 felt we would be supported by the 
white church. I felt that the white ministers, priests, 
and rabbis of the South would be among our 
strongest allies. Instead, some* have been outright 
opponents, refusing to undtTstand the freedom 
movement and misrepresenting its leaders: all too 
many others have been more cautious than cnura- 
gt‘ous and have remained silent behind the aiu‘s- 
thetizing securitv ol’ stained-glass windows. 

In spite of mv shiattered dreams. 1 came* to 
Binningham with tlu‘ hope ihat the white religious 
leadership of this communitv would see the justict* 
of our cause and. with deep moral concern, would 
serve as the channel through which our just gritw- 
ames could reach the power stmc tunv 1 had hoped 
that (‘ach of vou would understand. But again 1 have* 
l)i‘en di" ippointed. 

1 have heard nume‘i‘ous southeTu re*ligious K‘ad- 
e*rs atlmonish their worship(‘rs t(j comply with a 
de‘st‘gre‘gation de'cision be'caust* it is the* law. but 1 
have* longed to ht‘ar white* ministt‘rs dt‘( Ian*; 
' Kollenv this dt‘(“nM‘ be'causc iutegrati' n is morallv 
right and bi‘causc tlu* Negro is vour l)n>ilu‘r.” In the 
midst of blatant injtistiers inllicttMl upon the* N(‘gro. 
I ha\e‘ wate he’d wliite* e Inm hinen stand on tin* side*- 
line atid mouth pious irrelcs aiie ies and sanctiino- 



tiious trivialities, lii the midst of a mighty struggle to 
rid our nation of racial and economic injustice, 1 
have heard many ministers say; "Tliose are social 
issues, with which the gospel has no real concern^ 
And I have watched many cliurches commit them- 
selves to a completely other-worldly religion which 
makes a strange. un-Biblical distinction between 
body and soul, between the sacred and the secular. 

1 have traveled the length and breadth of 
Alabama. Mississippi, and all the other southern 
states. On sweltering summer days and crisp 
autumn mornings I have looked at the South’s 
beautiful churches with their lofty spires peunting 
heavenward. 1 have beheld the impressive outlines 
of her massive religious-education buildings. Over 
and over 1 have found myself asking: '"What kind of 
people worship here? Who is their God? Where 
were their voices when c lips of Governor Barnett 
drip[)ed with words of inteqjosition and nullifica- 
tion? Wliere were they when Governor Wallace gave 
a clarion c all for defiance and hatred? W'here were 
tlieir voices of support when bruised and weary 
Negro men and women decided to rise from the 
dark dungt'ons of complacency to the bright hills of 
cH'ative protest?" 

Ves. these (juestions are still in my mind. In 
dee[) disappointment 1 have wept over the laxity of 
the church. But be assured that my tears have been 
tears of love. Tliere can be no deep disappointment 
where there is not deep love. Yes. 1 love the church. 
How could 1 do otherwise? 1 am in the rather 
unique position of being the son, the grandson, and 
tilt* grvat-grandson of preachers. Yes, I see the 
I’hurch as the Ix^dy of Christ. But, oh! How’ we have 
bh‘misht*d and s(arn*d that body through social 
iu‘glt‘ct and through fear of being nonconformists. 

llien* was a time when the ( hurch wa'^ very 
p()wrrful“in tiu* tinu* when tin* t*arly Christians 
rt*j()i((*d at l>t*ing d<*t*med wonhy to suHcr for what 
tht*v l)t‘li(*vt*d. In thost* days tin* church was not 
nnTt‘lv a tln*rmomt*tt*r that rcrordt*(l tin* ideas and 
l)rin('iples of jtopular opinion: it was a themiostat 
that transfomn*d the mort*s of so( it*ty. ^ ln‘Mt'V(*r the 
(*arl\ Christians entered a town, the p(*ople in power 
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lH‘ranu* disiurhc'd and iinnu‘diatt‘l\ to roU’ 

\ici du* (;hri>iian> tor l)riii{i '\lismrlu‘rs ot thr 
|H‘ac<" and "onisidr aptai( )i’s.“ But tin* Cliristian^ 
|)iv>st*d on. in ilu‘ (()n\irtit>n that tlu‘\ \u'\v "a 
colony ol licavcn." <allcd to o|)t‘\ Ood ratlu*r than 
man. Small in numlxM'. thc\ sm^w l>i|i in (ommit- 
iiu'iit. riu'N \uMV too (iod-into\icatcd to 1)(‘ '‘astro- 
nomically intimidatc'd." \i\ their ct'tdn and examph* 
tlu*y brought an (‘lul to micIi ancitMit (‘\ils as infan- 
ticide* and gladiatorial (ontc'st", 

’lliings arc* dittcrc*nt now. So otu*n the ('onu*m- 
porarx clmrch is a weak. inc*tlectnal yoice with an 
nncc*riain sound. So olten it is an archdelt*nd(*r ot 
the* staltis (|uo. Far from being distnrbc*d b\ the 
prc'sc iicc* ot tlie ( Imre h. the* power stnu tnre ot tlu* 
aserage* comnuiiiity i" consoled b\ the (imicirs 
''ilc*ni— and often c*\c*n \ oc al— "anc lion ot thing'' as 
tlu*y arc*. 

But the )ndgmc*nt ot (h)d is upon the clmrc h as 
new CM’ l)c*torc*. It ioda\ ’" c hurch doc*s not rc'C tiptnre 
tin* sac ritlcial "|)irit ot ilu*c‘arl\ clmrc h. it will lose* its 
anthc*niic'it\. tortc*it the' lo\alt\ of millions, and be* 
di''inis"C‘d as an irrc*le\ani social club with no me*an- 
ing tor the* twc*niie‘ih centm^ K\e*r\ cia\ I meet 
\onng pc'oplc' whose disappointtne*ni witli the* 
e hnreh has mrne‘d into outright disgust. 

Pe*rhaps I hayc* cuie e* again bc*e*n too optimistie . 
Is organi/c*d re'ligion too ine*\tric abb bound to tlie' 
status (|uo to save our nation and the* world.'' 
Pe*rliaps I must turn im faith to tlu* innc'r spiritual 
ehnrc'h. th<’ ilmrcii within the* church, as the* true* 
eXX/fw/ and the* hope* of the* world. Bm again I am 
thankful to (iod that some* noble* "itiiN from the 
ranks ot cn’giini/e*d n*ligion ha\c’ broke ti loose* tre)m 
the ptiral\/mg c hains ot c ontormits anel joinc*d iis a" 
.i(li\e* |)arine*rs in the* snuggle* tor trc*c*elom. ’l'hc‘N 
ha\c* l»*tl the*ir sec ure* e ongt c'gatioiis and Wtilked the* 
sire*ets ot Albans, (h orgia. with us. Thc*\ ha\c* gone* 
elown the* highwas" ot tin* South on lortiioiis i*ides 
tor ire*e‘dom ^es. the*\ base* gone* to jail with us. 
Some* ha\c* be*e*n dismissed trc)iu their (hiirehes. 
hasc* lost the su|ip(Mi ot the*ir bishops and le‘ll(W\ 
ministers But the*\ ha\e' tie led in the faith that right 
de*teatc*d is stronge*r than e\il ti'iumphant 1‘he*ii wit- 



ne*s> ha^ l)c*c*n the* spiritual salt that has prc*sciT(*d 
the* true* me*aning ot the* gospc*l in these* troubic*d 
time's. Thc‘\ haye* c ar\ e*d a tiinnc*! of hope* through 
the* dark mountain ot' disappointment. 

I ho[)c* the* church as a whole will mc*et the* chal- 
lc*ngc* of this de*cisiyc* hour. But c*yc*n it the* c hurc h 
does not come* to the aid ot justice*. I ha\e uo 
despair about the future. I ha\e no tear about the 
outcome* ot' our struggle* in Binuinghani. even it Our 
moti\ e*s are at presc*nt misunde'’stood. We* w ill re*aeh 
the* goal e>t tivedom in Birmingham and all oyer the 
natiem. he*cause* tlu* goal ot America is trc*edom. 
,\l)usc*d and seonu’d though w c* may lu*. our destiny 
is tied up with Amc*nea"s dc*stiiiy. Before* tlu* pil- 
grims landed at PlymeHith. we* we*re* lien*. Be'torc* the 
pe'ii ot .le*tte*rson e‘tc'he*d tlu* majestic' words ot tile 
De'claration ot inclc*pc*nclenee across the page"' ot 
liision. we* we*re* lu*re*. For more tlian two centuries 
einr ton*l)c*ars labored in tliis eeuintiT without 
wage's: thc*\ made cotton king: tluw liuili tlu* bonu*s 
e)t ihe*ir masic'i's while* sut't'c*riiig gross injustic-c* and 
sliame'tul Immiliation-and \c*i e)ut ot a bottomless 
\iiaiit\ they eontinue*cl to thriye* and de*\elop. It the 
inc*\prc‘ssiblc* c nie*ltic*s e)t'sla\e*r\ eeuilcl neit stc>p ns. 
tlu* opposition wc* now face* will surc*lv tail. We* will 
win onr Irc'c'elom bc*e ausc* the* saen.*d lie ritage* ot our 
natie)ii anel the* e*le*rnal will of (hul are* e*mboclie*d in 
our c*ehoing de*maiids. 

Be'tore* (losing I le*c*l impe*lle*d to nie*ntion one 
othe*r point in your state*me*nt that has troubled me* 
p!’()louncll\ . ^oll warml\ eommc*nde*cl tlu* 
Birmingham police* force* tor kc*eping ”ordc*r‘ and 
“pre*y»*nting \iole*ncc*.“ I doubt iliat \on would have* 
so warmb c'omnu*ndc*cl the* police* force* it von liad 
se'c'u Its dogs sinking the*ir te*(*th into imarme*cl. non- 
\ iolc*nt Ni'groe's. I doubt dial \ou would so cpiie kb 
comni(*ml the* police*mc*n it \ou were* to obse*rTe* 
ilicir iigb and inhumane ire*atmc*nt ol N( groc*s hc*rc* 
in the* e i(\ jail: it \nii we*rc* to watc h (hc*m push and 
c urse* old \e*gic» women and young Negro girls: it 
\()ii wi’i'c to si'c* llieni slap and kie k old \e*gro me*n 
and \onng bov": it \on wen* ic» obsc*rye* tlu*m as 
(lic’\ did nil two occasions. re*tiisr to gi\e* us food 
bc'< .iiisc‘ \Nc‘ waiite’d to sing niu' giac e* logi*llic*r I 
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cannot join you in voiir praise nt ilu‘ Binninjiliam 
police dt‘pannient. 

It is tnu‘ that the police ha\(‘ t‘\tM’ciM‘(l a (h‘^re<‘ 
of discipline in handling: tlu‘ demonstrators. In thi^ 
senst* they ha\t‘ condncti'd tlu‘mM‘l\ ts ratlu‘r "non- 
yiolently*' in pnhlic. But for what purpoM‘? To pn*- 
ser\e tlu‘ e\il system of se^rejiation. Out tlu‘ pa^t 
few yt*ars I ha\e consisttunlv prt'aclied that nonvio- 
ienct‘ (leiiian(l> that the mean'*' \\r u^e must he as 
purt‘ as tlu‘ ends we set‘k. I ha\ t‘ trit'd to make clear 
that it is wronjj; \o ust‘ immoral nu'ans to attain 
moral tMids. But now I must affirm that it is ju^t as 
wronp;. or perliaps e\t‘u mort‘ s(.. to ust* moi’al 
nuMiis to prt'sene immoral t‘uds. PtM’haps Mr. 
('onnor and liis poiictMium liavc ht't'u ratluM’ non\i- 
()h‘ut in pul)ii(. as wasT'hief Pritclnat in Alhan\. 
Ct‘orp:ia. hut tlu‘\ liavt* ust*d tlu* moral means of 
nonvioieiut* to maintain tlu* ijumoral tuul of ra( ial 
injustice. As T. S. Kliot lias said: "T\\v last ttMuptation 
is tlu‘ {greatest trt'ason: 'lo do th(‘ rip:ht dc(‘d for the 
wron^ n‘ason." 

1 wish you had comnuMuled tlu* \t‘p;ro sit- 
imu‘rs ami dt inonstrators of Birminp;ham foi- their 
suhlinu' courapy tl)t‘ir willinjiiu'ss to sulfci- and 
tlu'ir amazing disciplim' in tlu‘ midst of grt'at pj’o\o- 
cation. ()iu‘ dav tlu‘ South will recognize its nal 
h(‘roc‘s. Hu'v will hc‘ tlu‘ Jaiiu's McM’c'diths. with the* 
nohic' sc‘usc‘ of purj)osc* that cMiahles tluMii to fac e* 
jc'cring and hostile' mohs. and with the: agonizing 
lonc'liru'ss that characat'rizes ihv life of the' pionc'cr. 
Tlu'y will he old. o|)press(‘(i. hattc'rc'd Negro \Nomen. 
svmhoiizc'd in a sc'vc'utv-two-ycar-old woman in 
Motitgonu’n. Alabama, who ro^c* u|) with a sc'iist* n| 
dignitv and w ith hc'r pc'opic' dc'c idc'd not to ride st*g- 
rc'gatc'd husrs, and who i‘(‘sp()nd(‘(l with ungram- 
matical prohinditN to om* Nsho inc|uirc‘d .thoui lu‘r 
wcarinc'ss; 'Ah feet i^ tired, hut m\ soul i^ at rest. 
rhc‘\ will he* the* \oimg high st hool and i ol|('gc ^m- 
clc'Uts. the \oiing ministers o( tin* gospel and a host 



of tlu'ir eldcTs, courageously and iiotniolently sit- 
ting in at lunch countc'rs and willingly going to jail 
for c onsc ic'iic c‘‘ sake. ()nc‘ dav the' South will know 
that whc'U tlu'sc' clisinhc'ritc'd ehildrc'n of (iod sat 
down at lunch coimtcTs. thew wc'rc’ in rc'ality stand- 
ing up tor what is hc'st in tlu‘ Anu'riean dream atul 
tor the most sac rc'cl value's in our Judac'o-dhristian 
h(‘htagc‘. thc'rc'hv hriuging our tuition hack to those' 
gre'at wc'lls of clemoc racA w hich wc'rc' dug clc'c'p hy 
the founding fathc'rs in the'ir formulation of the' 
ronstitution and the Dc'c laration of Indc'pe'nde'iu c'. 

Nc'ver before' have' I w ritten so long a Ic'ttc'r. Tm 
atraici it is much too long to take' \our prc'e ious time'. 

I can assure' \e)u that it woulvl l.a\e' he'e'ii mueh 
shoile'r if I had hee'ii writing from a comfonalile' 
desk, hut what else' can onc' do whe'u he' is alone' in 
a narrow jail e e'll. otlu'r than w rite' long le'tte'i’s. think 
long thoughts., and pra\ le>ug pra\e'rs? 

If I ha\e' said anything in this le'tter that over- 
statt's the truth and inclicate's an unre'asonahle impa- 
tie'iue'. I he'g von to forgive' me'. If I ha\e' said an\ thing 
that unde'rstate's tlie' truth and inclicate's m\ having a 
patie'iiee' that allows me' to sc'ttle' for anything Ic'ss 
than hrothe'rhooel. I he'g (]ocl to forgixe' me'. 

I hope' this le'tte'r finds \ou strong in the' faith. 

I also hope' that e ire umstane c's will soon make' it 
possible' tor me' to me'c't c'ae h e)f \<)u. not as an inte'- 
grationisi or a e ivil-rights h'ade'r hut as a fellow e Ic'r- 
gvman and a rhri>tian hrotlu'r. L<*t ns all hope' that 
the' dark clouds of racial pre'juclice' will soon pass 
awa\ and the* cIc'C'p tog of misuncle'rstanding will he* 
lifted f rom our fearclre'uc he'd eommunities. and in 
some' not too distant tomorrow the' radiant stars of 
lo\(' and brotherhood will shine' o\c'r our gre'at 
nation with all the'ir s( imillating he'<nii\. 

M)iii‘s lor the- cause of Peace and Broihe'iiiond. 

Martin Lat/irr Kinn^, Jr 
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Interpretii -e Quest iom' 



til a/uatii r Questions 



1. \\ li\ is inosi ot' i!ir whiir i ommimiiu iiu liidinfi 
the ( UTjiv. hliiul lo ilu‘ jusiiio ol Dr. Kinj^ s 
j)rou*si? \\ liai Dr. Kin^i ho|)r lo a(i‘om|)lish 
In u riling; liis Iriicr? 

2. Win is Dr. Kinfi t ommiiu'd lo tiom io/vnt i\wvi [ 
at lion 



1. Is Dr Kin|z ri|j:hi ihai a pt'opit' must (ItMuand 
du'ir ri}:his btHausi’ '‘I'rt'rdom is wcwv volun- 
lariiv ^ivt‘n l>\ ilu' oppressor*'? 

2. (!an ditltMvni pt'opit's tnt'r liilK irusi and 
undtM’siand ont‘ anodu'r whilt* maintaining, tluur 
disiinti idt‘ntiii(‘s? 



3. Win (l(K*s Dr. Kinj: think that it Out* hri'aks an Art’ i lotlorait’s or rvirrmisis thr ^rraior im[)t‘d- 

iinjust law. lu’ or shr imisi do so o|)onl\ anti iiurni to arintn ing social jusiitv? 

‘do\ in^ih *? 



4 . Win is Dr. Kiii^ coiilidcni that “national <»|)inion 
will (‘\|)osr the iniu>iitv he ta((‘s.'^ 



Win tint's Dr. Kinji tint! it t’sjx't iall\ tiilti( tili to 
explain rat ism m t hiltlrvn? 
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High School Graduation 

MAYA ANGELOU 



T lir (liildivii in Siam|)^' in‘iiil)li’(l 
\isil)l\ wiili aiUK ipiiiic'ii. Snnu’ 
iulnlls wvvv r\( ton. l)iil to l)r 
rrnain tlic’ wlmlr \niin^ |)o|)iila- 
tinii had lonu’ down widt ^radin 
aiinii r|)id(‘ini( . Lar^o ( 
fsraduatinj: tVom hoili tlir |j;rammar school and 
th(‘ hi^h school. K\cn those' who were' \cars 
r(‘tno\e'd tVom tlu‘ir own da\ ot‘ jilorioiis nh'asc 
we‘ri‘ anxious to liol|) with |)rc|)arations as a kind o\ 
dr\ niiL riu‘ junior students who wiTc mo\iii[i into 
tlic \acatinji ( lasM's' cliaii’s w(‘iv tradition-hound to 
sliow incir talents Idr leadership aiul mana^eincni. 
‘riuw strutt(‘d ihroii^h tlu* s( hool and around the 
campus exerting pressure the lower ^railes, 
riuMi* autht)rit\ was so ut'w that o( casionall\ it ihe\ 
|)ress('d a little too hard it had to he* o\('rlooked. 
Atu'r ail. lU’xt term was coming, and it ne\('r hurt a 
sixtli grader to ha\t‘ a pla\ sjsu r in ilu ('i^hth ^radi*. 
or a tenth-\e'ar suidiatt to he ahh* to (all a iweltih 
^rad(‘i‘ Biihha. So all was laidurc'd in a spirit ol 
shaix'd nndta'standin^. But the ‘zradnatinji; (lassc's 
thenisrhe's w(‘re the nol)iiit\. hike tra\('lei‘s with 
i‘Xoti( destiii.iti(»ns em ilit'ir minds, the graduates 

Were r(‘markal>l\ lor^etliil. lluw (attic to sehool 
without their hooks, or tiihh'ts. or (weii |)cik iU 
\olnilleers loll o\er l hellls('|\ (‘s (o su( lire r(‘pLl( ( 
iiK'iiis tor till' iiiissinu (■(|uipmeut, Wlu'ii attcjtn'd. 



the willing workers mi^ht or mi^hi not he thank(‘d. 
and it was ot no imponaiU(‘ to the pi‘(‘[irad nation 
riles, K\en tea( luM's wri’e respiM ttiil ol tlu‘ now (|ui(*t 
and a{a;in^ s(‘uiors. and iend(‘d to sj)e'ak to iIkmu. it 
not as ('(pials. as Itein^s onl\ s|iulid\ lower than 
iheiusehes. Alter tests were retunu‘d and ^rad(‘s 
‘ii\eii. the siiidcMii hod\. wlii( h aci(‘d like an (‘Xtnid- 
ed lamih- kiuw\ wh<» did well who excelled, and 
what pii(‘ous om*s had tailed. 

hnlike the while hifih sc hool. haia\(‘ti(‘ Ca)unty 
rraiiiinji School distinguished itscll h\ ha\in^ ium- 
iher lawn, nor lied^es. noi‘ uainis conn, nor climh- 
in^ i\\. Its two huilditigs (main classrooms, tlu’ 
^radc' s(lionl ami home c*conomie^) wc*rc‘ srt on *i 
dirt hill with no teticc/ to litnil either its hc)imdaric‘s 
or those* ot hot'dcM’in^ tarins. 'rhere was a lar^c* 
expanse* to the* lelt ot' the* s( liool which was Used 
alternateh as a hasc*hall diamcMid or haskc*il)all 
court. Hust\ hoops on swavin^ pole's represc‘nic*d 
the pc*rin.inent rc*(r(*ational c‘c|uipiiu*ni. although 
hats atid halh (ould he* horrowc*d trom the* W I.. 
tc*ac hc*r it the* horrowc*r was (|ualil’ied and it the* dia- 
mond wasn’t CM c iipied, 

( )\er (his ro( k\ arc*a r('li('\c*d h\ .i lew shacl\ tall 
prrsimuioii trees the i^rachiaiin^ class walked, 'llte 
^iiis otic*n Im'IcI hands and no loii^c*r hotliered to 
spc'ak to the low(*r siud(Mi|s. 'rii(*rc* was a sadness 
ahoiii th(*in. as it this old world was not their ItotiK 
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I llir ti'Wi! in \lk.in'.l'» win !r iIm' .HIiImiI h\rd 
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and \\\r\ urn- bomui toi' hi^luM' llir l)n\ >. 

oil (lu‘ otIuT hand, had ht'conu* moiv IricndlN. more 
niitp)in^. A dt‘( idt'd t lianji<‘ troni ih(‘ ('lo^rd ani- 
nidf dit‘\ [)rojr(H'd wliih* ^tiuivin^ tor thiaU, Now 
du‘\ sffnu'd noi rt*aii\ to ^i\t* iip ilu' old h liool. du‘ 
tainiliar paih^ and t laN>room'-. Onl\ a ^mall luTcrm- 
afio would 1)(‘ ((nitinuin^ on lo colh'iit*— oiu* ot dir 
St)uihN A tV \1 (a^ri( iilniral and nun hanical) 
''(’hool>. whitli 11 ’aim‘d Nt'^ro youths to hr iaiprn- 
trrs. I’armrrs. liainKnuMu masons, maids, conks, aiul 
l)al)\ nurses. ‘Hirir thnirr rode lira\il\ on ilu‘ir 
^lioiiUltu’s. and hlindrtl ihrin lo iht* ((>lK*rii\r jo\ 
iliat liad pt'nadrd dir li\rs ol ihr ho\s and [zirN in 
thr ^raniinar >( IkmjI tiradnatin^ ( la^s. 

Pai'riiis uho could atloi'd it had ortlrrrd nr\\ 
shot's and !H'<id\-madt‘ t loilirs for ihrni^rhrs from 
Srai'^ and Itorhiu k or Moni^omrrv Waixl, d’hr\ aNo 
rn^ajit'd thr br^i scamsircss(‘^ m make thr tloaiin^ 
fii'adnaiinfi drrssc^ and to t in do\Mi sccoiidhaiul 
pants whit h would hr prt‘^scd m a militarv slicknrss 
U >r thr iinponant r\rnt. 

Oh. it was important, all rip.ht, Whitrfolks would 
aitriid thr t rrrniom. and two or thrrr would spt'ak 
of (»od and lujinr. and ilu* Soiithrrn wa\ ol lifr. and 
Mrs. Parson^, tlu* iiriiuipal's wilt*, would |)la\ ilir 
^iradnation inan h whilr tlu* lowrr-p;radt‘ firaduatrs 
|)ai\ul(*d down thr ai^lrs and took thrir scats hrlow 
thr platloiMii. Ihr liip.li si hool s(‘iiioi'^ would wait m 
rmpt\ ( las^rooni^ to niakr thrir draniatit rntrantf, 

In thr Stoi’r“ 1 was thr prrsoii of thr niomrnt. 
riir hiilhda\ pirl. llir rrntrr. Ikiikw ' had p.raduatrd 
tilt* \rar hrioi'r, alihouph to do so hr liad IkkI to 
forfeit <ill plr<isiirr^ to makr up for his tinir lo^t in 
Ikiton l\otip.r. 

M\ t ! a^s wa^ Wi'arinp huttrrw rlloss pi(|ur drrs^- 

and MointiKi launchrd out on nniir, ^hr 
^tnockrd .thr \okr into tills ( ri^^ ro^^'inp pm kri’^. 
thru ^Ini'i't'd thr rr^t ol tlu' hodicr, it v dark liiipri ^ 
dm krd in and out ot thr Iriiions (loth a^ ^lir 
rmhi'oidrrrd raided ilai^irN around ihr hrni. Prforr 
nIic ((Mi^idorrd hri't’ll liiii'lird ^lir had add('d a 

J I 1m •'h ii • ' lU iM tl h\ iIm' jmiIm ii ' ! iiniK 
^ I Im .11 iiIm W ' ! Hi H I |I f 



( rot hrtrd t utt Am thr putlNlrrsrs. and a |)oint\ rro- 
( lirtrd collar. 

I was p.oinp. to hr lost'ls. ,\ Wtilkinp model t)l all 
thr sarious >t\h‘s of thir hand sewinp and it diiliTt 
woriA mr that I wa> onl\ twt‘l\t* yt*ais old and nuM't*- 
l\ piraduatinp from thr t‘iglidi grade. I^t‘sidt‘^. mam 
teachers in Arkansas Negro schools had onl\ that 
diploma and \srrr lirtmsed to inipan wisdom. 

Ilu‘ da\s liad heronu' longer and more notitv- 
ahle. I’lu* faded hrigt' of formt'r tinu's had hvcw 
rr|)hut‘d with strong and sure tolors. | ht'gan to see 
m\ rlassmatrs’ clothes, thrir skin tout's, and thr tiust 
that ssast'd ott pusss willows. Cllouds tliat lazt'd 
across thr sk\ wt'rt* ohjt'cts of great ronrrrn to mr. 
1 'hrir shiftier sha[)rs might liasc ht'ld a mt‘s>agr that 
in im iu‘w ha[)piiu'ss and with a litth' hit ot tinu* l‘d 
soon dreiphrr. Dining that [irtaod I looked at thr 
art h ot hra\rn so ivligiousK m\ net k kept a steads 
at hr, I had taken to smiling mort* otum. and ms 
jaws him tfom thr unat t ustonu'd attisits. Between 
the tsso phssieal sort' spots. I suppose I tould hast* 
hern uncoinfonahlr. hut that was not thr case, As a 
inemher of thr winning tt'am (thr graduating class 
ot l!l 4 ( ) I had outdistanct'd nnph'asant setisatious 
h\ miles. I was hradt'd tor thr trrrdoni ol o[)rn 

firltls, 

Vnith and s(u ial a[)[H’osal allied thrmsclsrs with 
mr and wr traniinrlrd memories of slights and 
insults, [lir wind ot Our swift [lassagr rrmodeird ms 
features, l.ost tears ssrrt' poimdt'd to mud and tht'ii 
to (Inst, Yt'ars ot sn ithdrawal were hrusht'd asiiit' and 
Irli lirhind. as hanging I’opt's ot parasitic nn^ss. 

Ms SNoi'k aloiit' had assaixlrd mr a top pkicr and 
I was going to hr oiu' ot tiu' first called in thr grad- 
uating ( errmonirs. On the ( lassroom hhu khoard. as 
ssril as on the hulirtiii hoard in thr auditoi'inm. 
thrrr ssrrr hlnr stars and white stai's and i’('d stars. 
No ahsrm cs. no tai’dincsscs. and ms ai .idrnii( ssork 
ssas among thr hrst of thr srai'. I (onld sas thr [)rr- 
ainhlr to thr (Oiistitutioii rsrn taster than Ifiilrs. 
\\r timed om’sclsrs ottrli: ‘ Wrt hrpr( )ph‘ottlie 

I tnt('( l>t.iirsii lordrrtoforiiMinoi’rpcrlrc tunion . . 
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U'li/t/ hti;r/iin 



I had nu‘mori/t‘d tlu* lV(‘^i(l('iii> ot ilu* I iiiird Statr^ 
I’rom \\a>hin^ton to RooNt‘\t'li in ( hioiinlo^ii al a^ 
N\t‘ll a> al|)lial)t‘tical ord(‘r. 

\1\ hair plra^t'd nu‘ too. (hadiiall\ tiu* Nack 
ma» had lon^tlu*iu‘d and tliu k(‘iH‘d. dun it kc.,,, 
at la>t to i(> l)raidod pattern, and I didn’t lia\e to 
\ank m\ xalj) oH wluai I tried to (cnnh it. 

l.otiiM* and I had relu'aist'd the t‘\en ist‘> until 
we titx‘d out otJi>el\(*>. lletin R(‘t‘d \\a^ ( la^> \iile- 
dictorian. lit* wa> a Miiall. u‘n black bov with liood- 
(‘(1 eu‘>. a lonp. broad no'^e. and an oddl\ ^liaped 
luuul. 1 liad adinirt‘d Inm tor uuu’s bt^eatisc* eadi 
tt*riu lu‘ and I \ied loi‘ tlie be^t ^rade> in onr t la^>. 
Most otteii lu‘ besird me. l)iit instead ot hein^ dis- 
appointed 1 was ph*ased that we sluirc'd top pLu'es 
b('twt*en ns. lake mam Sontliern Rlat k eliildren. he 
li\t‘d wiili liis p;randmotl ler. who was as strict as 
Momma and as kind as s|u* knew how to l)e. lie was 
(‘onrteoiis. respei ttiil. and soti-spokeii t(» elders, but 
on tlu‘ pla\p.ronnd he eliosc* to pla\ the roughest 
^aines. 1 admirc'd him. Amoiu*. I reekoiu'd. sutfi- 
eiiMitb atraid or sntfleientK dull eonld l>e polite. Rnt 
to be able to opnau* at a toj> lewl with both adults 
and eliildren was admirable. 

I lis \aledietor\ speech was caititK'd ‘' Id Rc* or 
Not to R(‘ I'he ripid lenth-prade teacher had 
h(‘lped him write* it. He’d bt'en working on the dra- 
matic strc'ssc‘s tor inonihs, 

‘I'be wc'c'ks until p;iadiiation were* tlllc'd with 
lu'ad\ aeti\iiii‘s. ,\ ^ronp ot small eliildren were in 
bc' prc'sc'iiti'd in a pla\ about bnitereups and daisie s 
and bnimv rabbits, rhc*\ eonld be* lu*ard throii^h(»nt 
tlu‘ building practicing tlu'ir hops and their little* 
soiijis that soundc*d like* sil\c*r l)c*lls. Ihc* oldc*r p.irls 
{ noiip:!’adiuiic*s. ot course*) wc*rc* assip;in>(l die task ol 
makinp rc'trc*shnic‘nts tor the* nip.hi s |c‘su\ iuc s, \ 
tanp;\ sc c*in ot p.inp.c*r. c innanion. nntnic*p.. and 
chocolate* wattc*d around the* home* (*(ononiies 
buildinp as the* bnddinp ii>oks made' sample's ten 

thc*nisel\ es and ihe*ir i<’ae hers 

III c*\c‘r\ coriic*rol the* workshop. .i\<*s and saws 
split Irc sli iinibc*r as iIh' woodshoj) bo\s made* s« is 
and stage scc*nc'i*\. Onl\ the* graduate's we*re* lelt <mi 
ot the* ge*ne*ral bustle We* \se*re* tl‘e*e' to sit ill llie* 

o 




libraiA tit the back ot the* bnileling or loe>k in epiite* 
cle‘iaeiic*cll\. natnralU. on the* me*asure*s l)c*ing take*n 
tor onr e‘\e*nt. 

K\e*n the* tiiiiiistc*r j)re*aehe*d on graduation the* 
Sniida\ bc'lore*. I lis sul>ie*e t was. ’ Le*t \our light so 
shine* that nic'ii will se*c* \oiirgoe)d works and praise* 
\our Katlu'r. Who is in lle'a\en.” Altbongh the* se*r- 
inoii was pnrpoile'd to l)e* tiddre'ssc'd to us. he* use*cl 
the* oee asioii to spc*ak to baekslide*rs. gaml)lc*rs. and 
ge*nc*ral iic* c*r-clo-wc‘lls. Rut sine e* be* had e alle'cl onr 
nanic*s at the* be*ginniiig of the* suiAice* we* we*re 
me )llitle*d. 

Among Ne*groc*s the* tradition was to gi\e* pre*- 
sc*nts to eliildrc'ii going e)iil\ troiii one* grade* to 
anothc*r. Mow much more* im|)onant this was whe*n 
the* pc*rson was graduating at the* top oi the* class. 

I nelc* Willie* and Momma had sum awa\ lor a 
Miekc'X Mouse* watch like* Railes's Louise* ga\e* me* 
lour e*mbroide*re‘d ha!idke*rebie*ts. (I ga\e* he*r ere)- 
e he*te*d de)ilie*s.) Mrs. Siie‘e*cl. the* ininiste'i s wile*, 
made* me* an niicle*rsliirt to we*ar tor graduation, and 
iie*arl\ c*\e*r\ t'Uslonie*r ga\e* me* a iiieke*! e u* nia\be* 
e*\e*n a clinic* with the* iiistriietioii ■’ke*c*p on iiioNiiig 
to liiglie*!' ground, or some* siieli e‘ne'onragc*me*iH. 

Ania/ingK die* gre*at da\ tinall\ dawne*d and I 
was ciut of l)<*d bc'fore 1 kiu*w it. 1 thre*w ope*n the* 
bae k door to see* ii more* ele*arl\. but Momma said. 
■’Siste*r. come* awa\ from that door and put \onr 
re )1 w ( >11.* 

1 hope*d the* nie*nior\ of that moriiing would 
ne*\e*r le*a\e* me*. Sunlight was itsc*ll \oiing. and tlie* 
da\ had none* of the* iiisisu*ne e- matnritx would 
bring it in a lew hemrs. In m\ robe* and bare-loot in 
the* bae k\ard. imde*r eo\e*r e>t going to sc‘c* about ni\ 
in*w be*aiis. I ga\e* ni\sc*ll' ii|) to the* ge*iitle* warmth 
and thanke*d Mod that no niatie*r what e*\il I had 
done* in in\ lile* lie* had allow e*d me* to li\ e- to see* this 
da\, Some*w he*re* in ni\ (atalisin I luid e'\pe*c te*d to 
die. ae ( iele*lltall\. and He*\e*r lui\<* the e hane e- to walk 
up the stairs m the anebtoriimi and grae(*tull\ 
re*e e'lse* iii\ harel-e*ariie'd diploma. ( hii ol ( rod s nie*r- 
< itiil hose XU 1 had won rc'prie've'. 

Raile*\ came* out in his robe* and ga\e me a bo\ 
\srapped m ( hristtnas paper lie* s.nd he had sj\ed 
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his iiiniir\ ioi' iiioiuiis \n \),\\ toi' it. I( t(*ll likt* a ho\ 
<►1 t lion Jail's. l)iu I klirw hail('\ woiildiil sj\(> 
iiioiirN to l)u\ ( 4iii(l\ will'll wr lull all wr loiild waiil 

I IIidlT OlII‘ III )s(‘s. 

Ill' was as proud ol liir ^ili as 1. h was a snii- 
Irad ii‘r-l)ouiid rop\ ol a colli'ilioii ot |)oriiis h\ 
Kil^ar Allan Por. oi'. as I5ailr\ and I rallrd liiiii. 
'Kap. 1 nmii'd lo ■\iiikihrl Lor and wr walkrd up 
and down dir ^ardrii lows, du* i ool din hriwrrn 
onr loi's. I'ri iiinp dir hraniirnlh sad liiirs. 

Moihiim iiiadr a Sunda\ hrraklasi aldion^h i( 
was niih lrida\. Mirr wr linislird dir hlrssinn. | 
opriii'd m\ I'M's (i> tind dir waiih on m\ plair. h 
w.i'* a ilrram ol a da\. K\ rr\ diiii}:. wriii smoodil\ 
and lo in\ i i'rdil. I didn ( lia\r lo hr rriiiiiidnl or 
srnldrd lor amiliin^, \rar r\rnni^ I was loo jiliriA 
lo aitriid lo i hoi'i's. sn l>ailr\ \oliinirrird lo do all 
hrlorr his hiiih. 

Da\s hrlorr. wr had madr a sinn j(,|- dir Smrr. 
and as wr inrnrd oni dir li^hls \linnma Inin^ dir 
icirdhoard o\rr dir doorknnl). Ii rrad ilrarh: 

cLosLi). (;iL\i)i vn()\ 

\1\ di’i'ss rmi'd pniriiK and r\iT\nnr said dial 
I liiokrd likr a siinhraiii in it. On dir hill, ^oin^ 
lowai'd dll' s( hool. l>aili'\ w.ilknl hrhind with I m Ir 
Willir. who mniiri'rd. ”(lo on. .)n.“ Hr wanird him 
lo walk alirad wiih ns hnaiisr ii rmhairassril him 
lo ha\r lo w*ilk so s|n\\l\. ILiilr\ '-aid hril In ihr 
lailii's walk lontaliri-. and llir iiirn would hrin^ up 
dll' rrar. Wr all lan|ilird. iiirrU. 

Lildr rliildmi dashrd 1)\ oul ol dir dark likr 
hi'i'llirs. Thrir rrrpr-paprr ilrr^srs and hniirrl1\ 
wm^s wrrr iini madr lor rimniii^ and wr lirard 
iiiorr (hail onr up. dr\l\. and dir rrj.irriliil ■(ili nli 
dial rollowril. 

Thr srliiiol hla/rd widioiil ^airt\ Thr window'- 
'-rrmril mill aild unlnriidh Iroiii dll' lower hill. \ 
-.riisi' n| ilLl. Ill'll iimmi: i rrpi o\rr nir. and il 
Moinnia liadn'l rrailird tor m\ li.md I would lia\r 
drilird hai k lo hailiw .ind I in Ir W illir and po'-'-i- 
hh hi'Nond. >lir madr a Irw '-low lokr'- ahoiil ni\ 
trri p inn^ii lold. and inp^nl iiir aloii;^ lo thr now 

siraii^r hnildiira 



Around dir Iroiil sirps. assnranrr raiiir hark, 
dlirrr wrrr in\ trilow ‘'^I'rais." ihr ^radnaiiii^ class. 

I laii' hriislird hark. Ir^s nilril. lirw ilri'ssrs and 
pii'ssrd plrais. tri'sh poi kri handki'ivliirls and lildr 
handhti^s. all lioiiirsi'wii. Oh. wr wri'r up lo smill. 
all I'ifihl. 1 joinrd m\ roniradrs and didn l r\rii srr 
m\ lainih ^o in lo t'ind srai> in ilir rrowdrd audi- 
(oriimi. 

dlir s(|)iM)| hand smirk np a inarrii and all 
rlassi‘s hlrd in as had hrrn rrhrai>rd. Wr siuud in 
li'oni ol oiir srais. as assi^nrd. and on a sinual Iroin 
dll' I hoir dirn ior. wr sal. \o snoiiri' had diis hrrn 
at roinplishrd ihan thr hand startnl to pla\ tlu' 
national anihrin. Wr rose ajzain and sanp ihr son|i. 
alirr which wr rrriird ihr ph'djzr oi allr^ianrr, Wr 
rrmainrd siandiii^ lor a hrirt' niiniiir hrlorr dir 
choir dirrrior and ihr priiuipal sinnalnl to iis. 
raihrr drsprrairh I ihon^hl. to lake oiir srais. Ihr 
roinmand was so uiuisnal that onr rarrhdl) 
rrhrarsrd and sniooih-nninin^ marhinr was 
thrown oh’. Koi’ a liill niiniiir wr rimihlrd tor onr 
I hail’s and hnm|)rd into r ich nihrr awkwardh. 

I lahiis ( han^r ■ solidilN nndrr prc'-surr. so in mn 
stall' ( J lirr\ i >its iriisii )n wr had I) ri'ii rr; iih to loh 
low onr Usual assrmhK paiirrn: ihr .\mrriian 
national anlhrtn. ihrii thr plrd^r ot alli'^ianrr. ihrn 
ihr soii^ r\rr\ IMark prison ! knew rallrd ihr 
Nr^ro National Aiidirin.’* All dour in ihr sainr kr\. 
with dir sainr passion and iiio'-i olirii siandin^ on 
dll' sainr loot. 

I’indiii^ m\ srai at last. 1 wa'- o\rnonir with a 
prrsrni imriil ol Woi’sr things lo roinr. Somrihin^ 
nnrrhrarsrd. niiplannrd. was ^oin^ to liapprn. and 
wr wnr ^oin^ to hr madr to look had. 1 disdnilK 
rrmrnihrr hriii^ rsplini in ihr i hoirr ol pronoim. 
li was ■'wr." thr ^radii.iiin^', class, thr unit ihai ron- 
< rrnrd mr dim. 

Thr prinripal wrlronird ptirriils and Irirnd'- 
aiid a'-krd ihr llaplisi minisin lo lead iis m pra\rr, 
Ills III \ oral loll was hrii'l and piiiii h\. and lor a sn 
Olid I dioii^hi N\r wrrr ‘iriiin^ on the hi^h road to 
iiulIm aiiion. When dir priin ip.il i anir hat k to dir 
dais however his vour had rhan^rd Soiinds 
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alwa\> attrdrd iU(‘ protniiiullN and (lu‘ prinripal ^ 
\()ict‘ wa> oiu‘ ()l m\ laNoriu^^. During a>''t‘ml)i\ it 
nu*lu‘d and lowrd \\(‘akl\ into tlu* andi(‘iuc‘. it had 
not honi in m\ |)ian to li^tiMi to liiin. hut m\ ( iirio^- 
ii\ \\a> |)i(|nrd atui i ^trai^litiMH'd up to ^iu‘ him m\ 
attention. 

He wa> talking about Booker 1’ Wa^hin^ton, 
onr “late great leadi‘r. wlio ^aid wr ( iin lu' a^ ( lo>e 
as the fingers on tlu‘ hand. (*ti. . . . ’Humi be said a 
lew \agiie tilings about rriendshi|) and tlu* trii‘nd- 
ship ot kindlx [)eo|)K‘ to thoM* li’s^ tonnnati‘ than 
tIuMiisebes. With that his \oin‘ nearly tadi‘d. tliin. 
awav. Like a ri\er ditniiii''hing to a stream ami tluai 
to a iriekle. But lu‘ elean*d Ih^ throat and ^aid. “Our 
speaker tonight, w ho is aUo our friiMui. eanu‘ trom 
'Fexarkana to deli\( r the ( omniem (Miu'nt addri‘^^. 
but dti(‘ to the irregularit\ ot tlu* train st heduh*. lu* ^ 
going to. as the\ sa\. ^iieak and run.” I le ^^aid iliat 
we understood and wanti*d tlu* man to know tliat 
we were most gratetul tor the time lu* was able to 
give Us and ilien soinetliing about how W(* wen* 
willing alwa\s to adjust to iinotliers program, aiul 
without more ado— “I gi\i* \ou Mr. lulward 
Donleaw. 

Not one but two whiti* nu'ti lanu* tliroiigh tlu* 
door otfstage. 'flu* shoner oiu* walki*d to tlu* spi-ik- 
ers plattorm. and tlu* tall one mo\i*d to tlu* irnti*r 
st*at and sat down. But that was our [iriiu i|)al‘s si*at. 
aiul alread\ oc( iipii'd. Ilu* dislodged gi*ntlemau 
bouiued around tor a long bri'ath or two lu*t( >n* the 
Baptist ministt*r gau* him his (hair*, then with mort* 
(hgnit\ than tlu* situation desc'ru'd. tlu* uiinist(*r 
walked oti tlu* stagi*. 

Donleaw looked at the audit'iuv om e (on 
retleetion. fm sure tliat he waiit(*d onl\ to re.tssure 
hinist'li tiuit we wen* realb there). ad|Ust(*d his 
gLissrs. and began to n*ad Irom a sIkmI nt papers. 

He was nlad ■i(> be here and lo sre the wnik 
going oil just as It was in the other s( |mm»|s 

\t the first '\meir' trom the audieiu c I willed 
tlu* otfeiuh’r to mimediate death b\ ( hoking oii tlu 
word Ihit \mens and M*s. sirs bi'gau to tall arouiid 
tlu* room like ram ilimugh a ragg(*d umbr(*ll.i, 

He told II' o| die woiulerlul ( liailges we Jill 



drt*n in Stamps had in store. Tlu* (u*ntral Sthool 
(naiuralb. tlu* whiti* school was (u*ntral) had 
aln*ad\ lu*(*n granti*d impro\(*nu*nts that would hi* 
m us(* in tlu* tall. A w(*ll-known anist was (oming 
trom lattli* Ibu k to t(*ai h art to tlu*m. Tlu*\ wt*n* 
going to hau* tlu* new(*st mii roscop(*s and ehem- 
istr\ i*(|uipnu*nt tor their laboraton. Mr. l)()nU*aw 
didn’t h*a\i* us long in tlu* dark ou*r who made* 
tlu*si* improvi*nu*nts axailabh* to (u*ntral High, Nor 
wi*n* wi* to lu* ignon*d in tlu* geiu*ral l)i*lternu*nt 
si lu*im* lu* had in mind. 

Hi* said that he had pointed out to people at a 
\er\ high le\el that one ol tlu* first-line tbotball 
taeklei’s at Arkansas Agrieulttiral and Meihanieal 
('ollege had graduated trom good old Latasetie 
Counts IVjining Sehool. 1 1 ere tewer Amens were 
heard. 'I’hose tew that did break through la\ dulls 
in the air ssiih tlu* heasiness ot habit, 

I le svent on to praise us. I le went on to sas boss 
he had bragged that “one ot tlu* best basketball 
plasei’s at Fisk sank his fii*si ball right here at 
Lataseile Counts 'Iraining Sehool. 

’Hu* sshite kids ssere going to base a i hanee to 
beeome Calileos and Madame Curies and Ldisons 
and (Liuguiiis. and our boys (the girb ssi*ren t even 
in on it) ssould trs to be Jesse Osseiises and ,|oe 

L( )uis(*s, 

()s\»*iis and tlu* Brossii Bomber ssen* great 
liero(*s in our ssorld. but sshat sehool ulfieial in the 
ss liite-goddom ot Little Ihu k had the right lo 
deeidi* that those two men must be our onls 
lu*roes.'' Who deeided that to,’ Henry IU*(*d to 
lu*((Mue a seieiilist lu* had lo ssoi’k like (u*orge 
Washington Carver, as a bootblaek. to buy a louss 
mii roseope'^ Baih*s sscis obsiouslv alssavs going to 
be loo small to 1 m* ail athlete, so vshiih ((Miereie 
angel glued to sshat (ouiitrs seat had dei idl’d tlnit 
it ms brother ssaiiied ti> beiome a kissser he had to 
first p.is peiiaiu (’ tin* his skin bs pii king eotton .ind 
lu^eing mrii .mil sindsiiig eori’i’spoiuleiu e bo(Ts ai 
night tor iweiiis si’ars.*^ 

The mans dead words (ell like bricks around 
the .ludtiorium and loo mans settled in ms bells. 
( niisiraiiied bs iMi'd-learneil manners I eouldn l 
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look hrliiiK. MU'. I)iu It) ni\ Irlt iiiul ri|zl)t thr [xond 
( liis^ ut IkuI (li‘()|)|)fil (lu'ir Ium(|s. 

K\(‘Ia jiirl ill m\ i*u\\ luul tnmui suiiiftliiiiji ih‘W in 
(In with her lKiii(lk(T( liift, Sninn Inidrd llu‘ iiii\ 
s(|nai‘(‘s illln ln\(‘ klinis. su\\\c IMIn tn4mf:l('^. I)UI 

uinsi \\(‘i‘(‘ uaddiiijz ilirm. ilicii |>iv^^iii|i iliciii llai 
( »n ilicir \('ll( >\\ la|)^. 

On the dai'o. die aiiciciil ira^rd\ \\a^ hnii^ 
ivplax^’d. IVnlc^'^nr PcUsons sai. a ^tidptni's r(‘it‘ct. 
rijiid. Ili^ l*u*|i;(‘. Iiraw l)nd\ ^(■cin(‘d dr\nid nl will 
nr w illdi^nr''^. and lii^ csc'' ^aid lie wa^ iin Inii^cr 
widi II''. rii(‘ nilicr i('a(lu‘i‘^ r\ainiiu‘d die lla^ 

( w I lit 1) wa^ draped ^la^e ri^lit ) ni‘ dieir iinie^. nr die 
window^ which npeiied nii niir imw -taiiiniis pla\iii^ 
diami )iid. 

(.iraduaiinii. die hu^li-liush ina^i( time <4 li’ilU 
and ^itl^ and < nii^raiiilaiinii^ and dipIniiKi". wa^ tin* 
ished Inr me helnre m\ name wa^ (ailed. The 
a( (■nnip!i''hnieiii wa^ nniliiiiu. I lie iiieiieiilniis map^. 
drawn in three (olnr^ nt ink. learning and ^pt^llin^ 
d(’( a^\ llal)i( wnrd>. iiiemnri/in^ die wlmle n| //tr 
of / i,u’n'(r -i\ wa" Inr iinihiii^. |)(Hilea\\ had 
e\p( »^ed u^. 

\\(‘ were iiiai(N and taniiei’^. haiid\nieii and 
washerwnmt‘ 11 . and amdiin^ liifiluM’ that we aspired 
In wa^ Ian i( al and [ire^niiipiunii^. 

riit'ii I wished dial (hil)riel Prnssri’ and \ai 
liirner had killed all whih‘h*lks in their heds and 
that Ahrahain lainoln had heeii assassinan'd hetnrt' 
the sio|)ii|u (4 du‘ KmaiK i|Kiii( m Prn( lamaiinii. and 
that llafriet Inhman had been killed h\ dial hinw 
on lire head .ind ( hrisn»pher ( (tlnmhiis had 
(lr(»w ned in die lAz/v//. 

It was awliil In he a \e^m and lia\e nn ( niiir<»l 
n\rr ni\ life. It Was hniUil in he \niin^ and alread\ 
trained in sit (|ui(“d\ and lisnai in ( har^t's hrnn^hi 
against in\ (olnr with tm » liaiier nl deteiisr \\r 
shniild all he dead I dinii)ihl I shnnid lik(‘ m s(‘n iis 
all dead, nim nn tnp n| I hr oilier. \ p\ rail lid n} l]es|| 
With the whilep)lks on the hniiniii, as die hrnad 
h.ise. then the Indians with their s|ll\ tomahawks 
and h'epees and wij^waiiis and inMlies. the Negroes 
with iheir limps and r(‘(ipes and (nttnii sa< ks and 
spiriinals -im kiii;j. niil nt then ninnths The hniOi 



(liildreii shnnid all s(ntnl)l(* in tluar wooden shoo 
and l)feak their iie( ks. hiMieh >honld ( hok(‘ to 
d( til on ilu‘ honisiana Pun Ium* ( lH()iO wliilt‘ silk- 
worms ai(‘ all di(‘ (!liiii(‘s(‘ witli iheir stupid pigtails. 
.\s a spc( i(‘s. w(‘ W(‘i(‘ an al)ominaiion. All ol its. 

i)oiil(‘a\ \ was ninninji tor (‘l(‘eiion. and assun‘d 
niir |)ar(‘nis that it Ik‘ won wi‘ (oiild eoimi on hav- 
ing tlu‘ onh eoloH'd pauAl plaviiifz iit'ld in that pan 
nl Arkansas. Aho— lu‘ nev(M' look(‘d up to aeknowl- 
(*d|ie the grunts nt aee(‘ptane(‘— aho. w(‘ wer<‘ hound 
to eel somi* n(‘w (‘(|uipm(‘tit tor ilu‘ hom(‘ eioiiom- 
i( s hiiildine and the W()rkslio|). 

lie thiislied. and siiui* tlnav was no ne(‘d to 
^i\e am iiinri’ iliaii tlu‘ most p(‘rtunetoiA tliank- 
\nu s. he nodded to lh(‘ nuMi on tlu‘ >ta}X(‘. and the 
tall whiit‘ man who was ne\er inirndmrd joiiu‘d 
him at the door. 'Hies lett with the allitudi* that now 
ihe\ wert' nil to sornethiii|i hmIK imponani. C\\w 
eraduaiinii (rr»‘innni(‘s at hata\eite (‘.(Mitii\ 'rrainine 
Sdinol had h(‘en a mere preliminan. ) 

The u^liii(‘ss tlu‘\ lett wa> palpable. ,\ti unimit- 
»‘d eiiesi who wouldii i lt‘a\(‘. riu‘ < hoir was stnu- 
niniied and sane a mnd(‘rii arraiifxtaiieiit ot 
‘Onward, (’lirisiian Soldiers.** with U(‘w worth per- 
laiiiine m graduates seekine their place in tlu‘ 
world. Ihii it didn*l work. Kloiiise. the dauelil(*r of 
the Baptist jiiinisier. ret iied “Imidus** .md 1 could 
lia\e(iied ai the im|)(*nineiK c ot “1 am the inastia' 
nt in\ tal(^ I am ihe(a|)taiti ot ni\ sonl.‘ 

M\ name had lost its rin^ ot taniiliariiv itnd I 
had In he nndp’d In |io and i(‘((‘i\e mv diploma. All 
m\ pi'eparai i< >iis luid tied. I iieillua' man tled up in 
the siaee like a ( oii(|U(‘rine \nia/on. iinr did 1 look 
III die aiidieiKc tor Baile\*s nod ot ap|>ro\al. 
Marguerite Johnson. I heard the iiaitit* ap.ain. mv 
honors were read, iliere were noises in the andieiiet* 
nt appre( iaiinii. and I look im |>la( c nti ilu* stap* as 
reheai’sed, 

I llnnijilit ahniil (olnis | haled e( tn. pm t*. 
Ia\(‘iider. hem<'. and hla( k 

I'here was s|inltliii^ and rnsdine amniid me, 
then I leiilA heed was ui \ in^ his \ aledi( l( HA address. 
■■‘In Be nr \ot In B(‘.'* 11.1(111*1 he heard the while- 
telks ' We { ni lid II I Ac. so ih(' (|nes|inii w .is ,i waste ot 
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ll(‘nr\‘s voict* canu* om ( K‘ar arul strong. I 
rt\m‘d to look at Inm. Hadn't lu‘ jiot tlu‘ inosa^t*? 
riuTf \\a^ ii(» ’'’nol)lt‘r in tiu* mind" lor 
botausr (he world didn't tliink \\t* had mindi^. and 
tlu'v U‘t [is know it. *‘()utrafit‘t>nN foiiuiu*"? Now; that 
wa^ a joko. \Vlu*n tIu* ((‘ivmonv was o\t‘r 1 liad to 
tt‘ll Ht‘m\ llot‘d sonu* things. Iliat is, if 1 still catvd. 

Not *Yiib." I Iftin, ”t‘rast*r **Ah, tluTt‘'s tiu* orast*." I s. 

Ilonn had luvn a (iood stndtMit in olot ution. 
lib \oi('t‘ ro"f on tidt*s of’ |)romist’ and Ibll on wa\ t‘s 
of warnings. 'Ilu* Kn^lish tt‘arlu‘r had 1 u*I|h*cI him to 
(Tt'ato a >onnon winging throiijih Hamh‘t's solilo- 
(|ij\. lb bo a man. a door, a l)ihldor, a loador, or to 
bo a tool, an mihmn\ jokt*. a (Tii>lu*r of funky toad- 
stools. I manolod that lb*nr\ conld ^o thron^ili with 
tho spoooh as if wo had a t hoict*. 

I had botMi listoning and ^ihaitb robiittin^ <*a( h 
s(*ntoiu‘(* with im o\os olostul; tlu*n tlion* was a 
hii^h. wtiioh in an anditmct' wariis that somotliin^i 
mi|)lannod is ha|)|UMiin[4. I looktui up and saw 
Ihuirv H(h*(I. tiu* (‘onst*r\ ati\ t‘. tlio propt*!'. tiu* A stn- 
dont, turn hi^ ba( k to tiu* iiudit*nco and turn to u*' 
(tiu* proud jiiadnatinp; rla^^ < >f 1 ') and ^inji. iu*ar- 

l\ ^prakinp;, 

"l.ift (*\'r\ \oi('t* and ^inp; 

'I’ill oanh and lioa\t*n rinp; 

Hinp; with ilu* harmotut*> of UlH*rt\ . . 

It wa^ tho po(*m wriit(*n b\ Jamo^ \\(*ldon 
Jolui^oii. It was tiu* tniisic (‘ompos(*d b\ J. 
Hosamond Johnson. It was tiu* N(*^ro national 
antlu'in. Out of habit wo wt*n* siunin^ ii. 

Our motlu*rs and fatlu*rs stood in tin* dark hall 
and joiiu*d ilu* h\imi of (■nrourap.t*nunt. A kindt*r- 
p;ailon t(*ai hot* lod tiu* small ( hildn*ii onto tiu* stap.(* 
and tiu* button tips and daisirs and biinm rabbits 
markrd tinu* and triod to (olh »w : 

■>ton\ ihr road wr trod 

Biitn* tiu* ( h.ist('nin;i n ul 

|rl( in ilu* da\s wlu*n liopr. unluu'ii, li.id di(*d. 

b't with .I si('ad\ Itrat 

I last* not our W(*.ir\ loot 

( bmr to tiu* pl.u (' lot* wl)U h oiir latlirps s)oh(‘d ^ 

///:.•/' ///-»</ < .ritt/m/ft'in 
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Kaoh c hild I kiu*w had lt*anu*d that sonj: with 
his ABC's and alonji with "Josus I.o\os Mo This I 
Know." Hut I [)<*i‘sonally had iu*\<*r lu*ard it boibn*. 
N(*vc*r lu*ard tiu* words, dc*spiu* tiu* thousands of' 
tinu*s I had suiiji thorn. Nt*vt‘r thought tlu*y had an\- 
thing to do w ith m<*. 

On tiu* otlu*r hand, tiu* words of Patrick llc*nr\ 
had made* suc h an iiiiprossion on iiu* tliat I had bc*c*n 
able* to strotc'b invsoll tall and tromblin^ and say, ’*l 
ktiow not what C'ourso othors rnav take*, but as for 
me*, (jcive* mo libe*ny or [iive* mo de*ath.*‘ 

And now I he*ard. re*ally lor the* first time*: 

”\\e* ha\ e* come* ove*r a way that w ith toars 
has be*on wate*rod. 

We* have* oome*. tre*adinfi our path through 
the* blood of the* slaufihte*i'e*d." 

While* e*choos of the* son^ shive*re*d in the* air. 
Ile*nn Ke*e*d bowe*d his hoad. said “'fhank you." and 
re*tunu*d to his place* in the* line*. The* te*ars that 
slip|)e*d dow n mam lai e*s we*re* not w i|)e*d aw as in 
shame*. 

We* we*ro on top a^ain. As always, a^ain. Wo sur- 
\i\rd. Hu* de*pths had be*e*n iev and dark, but now 
a brip.ht sun s|)oke* to our souls. I w as no lon^e*r sim- 
|)l\ a me*mbe*r of the* proud p;raduating class <)f' 
I was a proud me*mb(*r of the* W()!ide*rf'ul. 
be*autiful Ne*^ro race*. 

Oh. Black known and unknown poe*ts. how 
ofte*n ha\e* \our anctioiie*d pains sustaine*d us? Who 
will com|)ute* the* lone*l\ nip;hts made* le*>s lnne*ly In 
\our sonp.s. or the* e*mptv pots made* le*ss tragic b\ 
\our‘ ial(*s? 

If we* we*re* a pe*ople* much gi\e*n to re*\e*aling 
sreTe*ts. wt* might raise monnme*nts atui saerifue* to 
the* nu*mori(*s eitOui’ poe*ts. but sla\tM*\ eun*d us ci 
that wcakm*ss. It ma\ bo e*nough. howc\e*r. to ha\e* 
it s.iid that we* siir\i\t* in exae t r(*latio!isliip to tiu* 
elcelie <ition of euir pne*ts (ilu hide* pn*ae lu*i‘s. musi- 
cKins. and bines sinori's ). 
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huoyretn e Questions 



El a/uath r Questions 



1. \\h) dot's sinfiiti|i; tlu‘ Nt'^ro national antlu'tn 
rt'stoiv Marnut‘rit(‘'s and lu‘r lu'oplr's faith;* W hv 
dot's Margiit'ritt' say that sht' had nt'Nt'r tnih 
hoard tlu' No^ro national anthom hofort' tho 
graduation. t'U'u thoufih sho had sun^: it mam 
timt's? 

2 . Wh\ is it a thild*-Ht'nr\ Rt't'd—who savt's tho 
tt'rt'monv bv It'adiiifi tho tlass in sin^in^ tlu' 
Nt'^iro national antht'tn? 

^\ h^ dot's Donloavv's spooth makt' Marjiuoritt' 
Stan to hatt' the whok* human ratv? ^\h\ dot's 
bt'lit'vin^ that tht' graduation is mt'aningk'ss 
make Marguorito think that all ht'r loarning is 
mt'aninglt'ss. too? 

4. W hv do tlu' citi/otis of Stam[)s trt'at graduation 
as a major ovont if thov know that its "promist'" 
is largely t'inpty? Why do tlu* adults tt'll 
Marguoritt' to ''keep on moying to higher 
ground"? 

o ^\hy dot's Margut't’ite say that ht'r [>eople sur- 
\i\e iti exaet rt'lationshi[> to tht' dedieation of 
tlit'ir pot'ts? 



1 Is t'ducation tht' key to ad\ancement in Amt'riea? 

2. What do we net'd to do toda\ tt‘ inspire our 
ehildtvn and ket'[) tht'ir faith in America strong? 

k W hy has an e(|ual. quality t'ducation for all bt'en 
so difficult to achieye in A merit a? 
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Uut/tt htii('/ou 



The Great Books Foundation and the National Endowment 
for the Humanities invite all Americans to join in A Gathering 
of Equals, a conversation about the nature of American plu- 
ralism and identity. What does it mean to be an American? 
How are our notions of identity affected by the complexities 
of our lives today and by our many different relationships and 
allegiances? Is America to become a nation whose citizens 
think of themselves first as members of an ethnic community, 
race, or culture, and only second as Americans? What holds 
our diverse society together? 

This conversation is an opportunity for Americans of all 
backgrounds to study, learn, and speak face-to-face about our 
differences — of race, ethnicity, and culture — as well as about 
the values we share as Americans. The Great Books 
Foundation and the National Endowment for the Humanities 
hope that many voices — new and old — will become part of 
conversations on issues at the heart of American democracy. 




The Great Books Foundation 
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rhc purpo.sc of this guide i> to help junior h.igli and high sehool 
Cireai hooks leaders enable iheir students to participate ihoughthilly in 
A (iiithvr'mgof lujudh: A Wniofia! ( Afiirruition on Anicrutw P/urii/isni and 
hhoitity, sponsoreel b\' the C ireat Books houiulaiion aiui Knuied in part 
bv a grant trom the National l.ndowment h)r tlie I lumanities. As .t trained 
Cireat IBooks leader. \'(Ui are in a unic|ue position to help your students get 
the most from their [urticifnition in this national conversation tli rough 
slunrd nujuiry. a method ot learning that exemplihes the principles upon 
which democracs is Knmdcd. B\’ using the project readings as the local 
point of study and rellecrion lor your students, \ ou will be giving them the 
opp(»^tunit^' to p.ntitipate in an intellectual ende^ivor that reaches beyond 
individual classrooms to embrace the ctumtry as a whole. 



Planning Your Project 

l ach of the texts for A of itjUiiL treats central ideas and issues in 

American political hisioiA and culture and will support thoughtlul analysis 
for three to five Jassroom [U-riods. Shared inquiry discussions ol these 
texts <.an be integrated into such courses as American liter.uure, history, or 
government. Nou mav choose to dist^uss all ol the selections in the l)ooklet. 
or pick a few that vou think will be ol [virticular interest to your snidents. 

1 he interpretise leading, writing, and disuission astivitics suggested m 
this guide will aid sou in (dantiing soiit schedule. In addition, the booklet 
of readings contains interpretive and evaluatis e questiotis that will hel|> 
sou [Mepare to lead sour discussions. As part ot the [Moject, you tnay ssain 
to have studetits ssrite hutger research p.ipers or etigage m classrootii or 
sjioolw idc‘ debates, \ l>ibhogiaphs' ol petiment second. ns' readings is 
iiuliidcd tor this (Miipose. ,is ssell as a list id osetat\hing questions on 
Ameruan pluralism .uul identiis i sec next paget, 



Extending the Conversation 

A ( uit hen fig of Equals a good opportunity to involve more 

students and teachers in your (ireai Rooks discussions. You may want to 
collaborate w’ith another teacher, perhaps from a ditterem discipline, and 
conduct a shared inquiry discussion of- one ot the selections with his or her 
students, or combine classes during the project. You could involve your 
principal or the whole school in the national conversation, perhaps 
planning a National C ainversaiion Week in w hich all students read and 
discuss several project texts, such as Lincolns Second Inaugural Address 
()r King's “Letter trom Birmingham Jail, " culminating in a schooUvide 
essay contest, debate, or assembly. 

( ainsider involving parents, too. by inviting them to participate with 
Students in one of your discussions. Some parents may already have heard 
about the NLH s commitment to a national conversation, and be 
interested in the project booklet and th.e aims ot A (iatheriug of Ijjuab. 

W'e encourage you to be creative in thinking up projects that w ill extend 
the conversation beyond your classroom to the schot)! and the community. 

1 he following list of questions on American pluralism and identity invite a 
response to the central themes ot A (I'atheriug of Equalss and can provide a 
toe us tor a larger project. These questions can also be used by your 
students as the basis ot a culminating discussion or writing project that 
gives them an opportunity to reflect on their participation in A (latherifig 
ofE(fua/s .\nd what they have learned trom their discussions. In responding 
to these questions, students might reter to several seUctions trom the 
booklet, incorporate atn' research \ \wy have done, include new ideas they 
have heard, or relate project themes their personal experiences or- 
al rreni events. 

Questions on Afuem afi Pluralisfu a>ui Irlentity 

1 . \\ li.ii doe^ It nuan to l>e .m Ametic.mr Wh.it dui it me.m m the p.ist. 
what docs It mean riglu now. ,md what will u me,m m tlie twent\ fust 
cenmrvr 1 las the definition of w hat it means to be an Americ .in 
changed; 

1 . Wliai is oil i im.ige of tlie Atnc ica of the fill me: b America becoming a 
nation wllo^c c tti.'ens think of ihcmscbes first as members of an ethnic 
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community, race, or culture, and only second as Americans? C'an 
America be a land of shared values and commitments that nonetheless 
retains cultural differences? 

3. VC'hat holds our diverse society together? What are our values — shared 
and not shared? VC'hat are the values and commitments we need to share 
or develop to have a successtul democratic society^ 

4. Clan different peoples ever fully trust and understand one another vs’hile 
maintaining their distinct ethnic identities? 'lb whom does a person owe 
loyalty in a pluralistic America — to his or her cultural group, or to the 
nation? 

5. Is democracy stronger when Americans think of themselves as being one 
people, or as being many different groups of people? 



Interpretive Activities for A Gathering of Equals 

At the beginning of your project, you will want to explain to students that 
they are participating in a national conversation on American pluralism 
and identity that is being funded by a grant from the National 
Kndowment for the Humanities. I.et them know that adults and students 
across the nation are participating in the project by holding discussions 
based on the selections in their booklet. You may want to review some of 
the information about the purpose of A (uitheriuj^^ of Equals that appears in 
the project booklet, as well as some of the tjuestions about American 
pluralism and identity that they will be thinking about. 

The interpretive activities sugy>’sted here are similar to those provided in 
the l eader's Ciuide published tor each ( Ireat books series, ^bu ma\- want to 
review v(Uir Leader s ( luide, <^r the bitrodiu tum to S/uirt'd hiquny 
handbook from vour training lourse, tor a tnore detailed explanation of 
flow to condui t the acti\ ities. 

Ert'ycadia^ t]iiV'>t}o>i> are designed to be discussed brietU’ prior to students 
first reading of the selection. .Sharing ideas about one of these c]uestions 
will help students comuM the text to their previous ex(HTieiKe. Ia\ th»- 
groundwork for a [U'lsonal ies('‘on>e. and give students a logic .il context icn 
their first encounter with the tc-xt. 
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V\\c fint readiNgof several of the shorter selections can easily be done in 
class, We encourage you to consider an oral reading it possible, even for 
older students, to make the reading a shared event and to bring the 
text to life. 

Alter the first reading, set aside some time for sharing questions. 
hncouraging students to ask questions about a selection is an excellent wa\’ 
to involve them in interpretive thinking, and greatly increases their 
comprehension ot the selection. 

suggestions arc provided to motivate and enrich students' 
second readingoi the selection. (Where two note- taking suggestions are 
ottered, you may choose the one you preter, or use one tor the first reading 
and the other tor the second.) faking notes will encxnirage students to read 
actively, help them tollow the development ot a complex argument, assist 
them in making connections between ditferent parts of the text, and foster 
their ability to call up supporting evidence for their opinions. If you allow 
students time t(>r sharing notes, the suggested to How- up questions will help 
you draw out ditterent responses and encourage students to elaborate on 
the thinking underlying their notes. Passages for textual analysis also 
suggested tor each selection. 

1 he questions and essay topics tor wntifig after discussiofiwxW enable 
students to continue to engage thouglntully with issues and ideas raised by 
the seleciions, Students m.iv write ,i p.iragraph or two. or a more extended 
piece. 
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Tm- ni-ci.AR.vnoN oi' IM)H 1 'i:m)F.nc:i: 



Introduce tlic selection by having students share hrietly what they already 
know about the Declaration ot Independence and why it was written. 



Prereading Questions 

1, 'A'hv do people have a right to he freer 

2. NX'hy is it hard to get people to recognize that they have been 
treating you unfairU r 

Note-taking Suggestion 

On their secoiul reading, ask students to; 

Mark places where you think the signers of the Declaration of 
Independence give a good reason why they should revolt. 

hollow-up question when sharing tiotes; U’Ay r/o you ttuiik l/>i< i> 
a j^ood reasofif 

Passages for Textual Analysis 

lining, 'NX hen in the course ot hum An eNenis, and ending, 
“let tacts he submitted to a candid world. 

Pages 6-'': beginning. "In every stage of these oppressions." to the end of 
the selection. 

Writing After Discussion 

1 . l)o \(>u a^ree that ever\'one is created equal: 

Is democraes stronger when .Nnierleans think of themselves as due 
people." or as manv tlistiitst groups of people; 

1 las .Amerie.i lived up to the idea that all people are ere.iieil eijii.tl with 
uiialtenable tights to life, libertv, and the pursuit ol happinessi' 

■t. Woukl voii .igtee w ith .Nmerisan p,itriot I’aiiitk 1 iemw "C .ive me 
liherts', or gi\e me de.ith 
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Topics for Further Study 

• The events leading up to the Declaration onndependence 

• The life and career of one of the signers of the Declaration 
(for example, rhom.is Jefferson) 

• 1 he different peoples comprising the American population in 
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Till- C'-ONSn TITION OF 'VUV. rMTHD Sl Vn-'S 
Pivdiuhlc (iHil lull iij Rii^hls 

lntrt)duce the selection hy reminding; students that the IFS. C,onstitution 
provides the fundamental laws of the land, and that the Bill of Rights is 
the foundation of our primary treedoms as citizens. Make sure students 
understand that the Bill of Rights is not the whole document, hut the 
name sve give to the First ten amendments to the C onstitution. 

Prereading Questions 

1 , 'OC'hat are some of sour rights as an individuaF 

2. What does it mean to say that .■^mericans live in a tree country: 

Note-taking Suggestion 

On their second reading, ask students to; 

Mark specific rights Americans have that you fee! are especially important 
to living in a free country. 

Follow-up questions when sharing notes; W’V i> it import, lut fi»- nttzfiis to 
km- this right in ,i frcf countryi W’hut is un example of how this right might 
he violated^ 

Passage for Textual Analysis 

Page 8; Beginning, "We the people," and ending, "and est.ihlish this 
C (institution tor the I nited St.ites ot ,'\inerica. 

You might also have students discuss particular amendments m small 
groups,' and consider whv the authors of the C onstitution thought these 
.HTu ndmcnis \Yk'U‘ import. mt. 
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Writing After Discussion 



1. Haw suidcnis pick an article oftlic Bill orkigliis that is the subject of 
controversy today; for example, the ri^dit to keep and bear arms {^un 
control), the right o\ tree speech (restrictions on hate langtiage), or 
Ireedoni ot religion (school prayer). 1 hen ask students to write an essay 
describing the cotitroversy and detending their own position. 

2. 1 iave stiklents create a “Suitlenis Bill ot Kights” tor their school. 

I hey could begin by breaking into small groups to brainstorm their 
tundameiiial rights as students, and conclude \\ iili a student 
C -onsiiiiitional (amvention in whkh they need a two-thirds majoiitv 
to pass their Bill ot Rights. 

.V 1 ia\e students suggest a new amendment to the ( Constitution, debate if 
in Jass, and then vote on whether or not it should be adopted. Students 
<.an think ot their own amendment, or use exanipl .-s ot' issues currentlv 
under consideration as constiiutional amendments, such as allowing 
praver in schools, making it illegal to burn the American tlag as a torm 
ot protest, or imposing term litnits tor members ot'( '.ongress. 



Topics for Further Study 

• 1 he tull text ot the I'.S. ( Constitution and the process bv w hiHi 
amendments to the ( .onstitution are passed or deteaied 

• I he Atlklcs ot ( .oil tederat ion . the ( oust it iit loiial ( otuention, aiul the 
passage ot the Bill ot Rights 

• I he MUistitiaions ot emerging di-mouaoes m l iirope and .\trii.a 
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Tm-: Fi’DHKALisr No. 10 

Jawcs MdclisuH 



Madisons essay will probably be the most challenging selection in the 
booklet for vour students, so you may want to include it only it your 
students are advanced or particularly able readers. 

Introduce the hrst reading of the selection by going over with students the 
footnote on page 10, which explains briefly what the federalist Papers 
were and what the authors hoped lo accomplish by writing them. 

Students should understand that the ratification ot the (Constitution was 
controversial, and that Madison is writing in support of it. In this essa\\ he 
is addressing the problem ot how’ ditterent groups — or tacti()ns, as he calls 
them — can peaceful 1\' coexist in a democrac\-. 

.\fter the first reading, vou ma\ want to have students get together in small 
groups to discuss words or passages that they find especially diftKult to 
understand: for example, the passage on page 10, “but it would be an 
unwarrantable paitialit\', to contend, that the\' have as effect ually obviated 
the danger on this side, as was wishetl and expected. Alternatively, you 
mav want to allow time for stude us to discuss in small groups one of the 
passages for textual analysis. 

Prereading Questions 

W rite on the hoard: 

faction 

• a group of people united by a common economic interest 
or a fervent dedication to some cause or issue 

• a party or clique that is contentious or divisive 

I'hen ask stiulents. W'hiif ii>r sonir rliffrrrNt tiuit exist m AwerUii 

tofLi\' \V’/>v It (lifjh'iilt fin thist' fiU tioih to n\o}u i!e then' diljernh i's : 



Note-taking Suggestions 

l')!! their first reading, ask students to: 

Mark places where Madison sees a danger or a problem for democracy. 

follow up question vv lien sliaring notes: W h\ flne'^ Mddioni n’e it ln(fhle>>t 
for dewoertin lu'yei 
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On ihcir second reading, ask siudcius to: 

Mark places where Madison gives a good reason to adopt a representative 
form of government, rather than a "pure” democracy. 

hollow- up question when sharing notes: IVAy you thi>ik Madisoti u 



Passages for Textual Analysis 

Page 10: beginning, “Among the numerous ad\ antages," and ending, 

“a taeiious spirit h,is tainted our piihlie administrations.” 

Page 1 1: beginning, “ The seetmd expedient is as impraeti(.able ,is the first 
would be unwise,' and ending, “imobes the spirit of p,irty and faction in 
the necessar\- and orditiary operations of the gos'ernment. ' 

Page 12: beginning, “I rom this \ ie\s of the siibiect,” and ending, “their 
opinions, and theii passions. " 

Writing After Discussion 

1 . Do you think th,tt the different r,icial and ethnic groups in America 
represent factions th,it will ne\er full)/ trust one another, or is our 
identity as .AmericMns strong enough to overcome our differencesr 

1. Do \'oii agree with Nhidison that re('iresent,ui\e democrac\* is a belter 
form of government th,m “pure democr,ic\’ r 

C \\ hat are some issues that di\ ide \ our school, ,md \sh,iT. ,ire some 

faciicms that ha\e arisen as a result? How could these issues be resoKedr 

K ( .m people who ,ire disad\ant,iged flnancialK' or ediK,ilion.dl\ still shan, 
in the Ameruan ilream of liben\ ,md iusiKe tor ,il!r 



( onsiiruiion 

• The different ['•ossible forms of go\eiiiment. sikh as monauln 
oligari h\. militar / dh t,itorshi['i, eti , 

• Plains sv eptk,d \ ie\s of demou .k in book \ III of I or l\\'puhlii 



[pHul miyon here: 



Topics for Further Study 



I he Irder.ilisi ■' \ni i Udeialist debate leg.ndiiig the adnpnon of the 
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Si:c:OM) INAI CW RAI. ADDUrSS 
Ahniham /.incohi 

Introduce the seleetitui hy telling students that the speech was given in 
March of 1865, very near the end of the American Civil NX'ar. Hxplain that 
in the Kmancipation Proclamation of janiiarv 186.C which is reterred to in 
the selection, Lincoln declared slaves in the ,S(Hithern states to he tree. 

Because I't the particular beauty and power ot Lincolns oratttry, we 
especiallv encourage you to conduct the first reading out loud. Mm could 
also have one or tnore students prepare a dramatic reading. 

Prereading Questions 

1. \\ hat does the phrase "judge not lest ye he judged tneanr W hy is it 
hard to live .iccording to this principled 

Whv is it hard to forgive someone after a fight and he good friends? 

Note-taking Suggestion 

On their second reading, ask students to: 

Mark places where Lincoln suggests that the Civil War could have been 
avoided, and places where he suggests it was unavoidable. 

Lollow-up question when sharing notes: W'Av l.nu oln that thf 

ic.ir iiti< tiroifitihli’ lar i/n,iroif/<il>lt’l /’r>r: 



Passage for Textual Analysis 

I’.iue I ~: begin n i ng. W it h m.il k e t ow .ird none; to t he ciul of the 
selee tion. 
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Writing After Discussion 

1 . Why docs Lincoln suggest that both the North and the South are 
responsible for this ‘‘mighty scourge," this "terrible war"? 

2. Are Americans as deeply divided today as in the time ot Lincoln? 

3. Is it time for Americans to forgive each other for past wrongs, and 
"judge not that we be not judged"? Why would this be difficult? 

Do you think that people who are not satistled with America should be 
allowed to live separately as they wish * to secede from the Union? 

S. How was the attem[)ted secession of the Southern states prior to the 
C!ivil War ditlerent from the secession ot the colonies freun Cireat 
Britain? 

Topics for Further Study 

• The life and speeches of black abolitionist hrederick Douglass 

• Uncoln’s decision to issue the I' mancifMtion froUamation and the 
reactioti on both sides 

• Recmistructiori and the attermath ot the Ca\il War tor whites and 
blacks; the tate ot lanc()liVs hope “to bind ufi the nation’s wouiuls" and 
for people to act “with malice toward none: with charity for all" 

• d he major events and grim statistics ot the C'i\’il War 

• Other famous inaugural speeches (e.g.. In johti 1*. Kenned\’. 

1 ranklin D. Roosevelt) 
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I.H'ITHR FROM BlRMINOllAM jAll. 

Luther Jr 

Introduce the selection by drviwing students’ attention to the authors note, 
in which Dr. King describes the circumstances under which he wrote his 
letter, ^du might ;dso want to have students share briefly what they know 
about the civil rights movement. 



Prereading Questions 

1. Do people have an obligation to obey laws that are unjustr 

2. What do vou think is meant b, the statement, "Injustice anywhere is a 
threat to justice everx'vshere"? 

3. Whv d(> S(>rne people turn to violence to .utempt to solve their 
problems, while (>thers believe in nonviolence^ 

Note-taking Suggestions 

On their fust reading, ask students to; 

Mark places where you admire something that Dr. King says. 

l ollow-up question when sharing notes; U 'Av do you admire 
what I h\ King . 

On their second reading, ask students to; 

Mark places where Dr King seems confident in his ability to help lead 
Americans to “understanding and brotherhood,” and places where he 
seems to doubt his ability. 

I nllow-up qiu’stion when sharing notes; Why do \ou thmh l)r Rniy u'emy 
i oufldent in ( or douhtiny i>f ) his ability hnr: 



Passages for Textual Analysis 

Pages 1S*P): beginning, "While eontined here. ' and ending, "never U 
considered an outsider anvvshere within its bounds. 

Ihiges l'^)-20; I'legituiing, ' ^ou may well ask, and ending, in a tragic eitori 
to live in monologue r,uhei tlian di.ilogue. 

i\tgcA 2 1 22; beginning, ‘ ‘^du express a great deal ol .mxiety, and ending, 
"expressing the highest respect lor law. 

I3 



Writing After Discussion 



1. Has America been successful or unsuccessful in achieving Dr. King’s 
dream of racial justice and harmony? Are race relations better now than 
they were during the time of the civil rights movement? 

1 How' can good relations between races be achieved? What stands in the 
way and how can these obstacles be overcome? (Students may want to 
consider American society as a whole or think about the question as it 
applies to their school.) 

3. Dr. King writes that “there is a type of constructive nonviolent tension 
which is necessary for grow^th.” Describe a lime w’hen something that 
made you uncomfortable — that caused you “a tension in the mind" — 
resulted irr your growth. 

4. Do you think that \'ou could live \'our life according to the principle of 
nonviolences Do you think that most people could do so, or only a few' 
exceprional people like Dr. King? 

5. Do you think there w'ill alwa\ s be distrust oerween people of different 
races, classes, and cultures? 

6. Does there come a time when violent protest, or even revolt, is justified 
in the face of a long string of' abuses? What would the signers of' the 
Declaration of Independence say to Dr. Kings philosophv of 
nonvioleiue? 



Topics for Further Study 

• I he history of the ci\ il rights mo\enienr in the I ’nited Slates 

• I’he life and writings of Martin 1 uther King, |r. 

• I he philosopy of passive resistance 

• 1 he events and |seo|'>le referred to in “1 etter from Birmingham |ail 
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High School GRAorATioN 

Maya A>mclou 

Introduce the selection hy telling students that this story is by the Atrican 
American poet Maya Angelou, and is from her memoir I Know Why the 
(.aged Bird Sings. 

Prereading Questions 

1 . How important to a \ oung persons success or failure is the opinion of 
teachers and parents about his or her future? 

2. Whv do countries have national anthems? How does singing their 
national anthem make people feel? 



Note-taking Suggestion 

On their second reading, ask students to: 

Mark places where Marguerite is feeling connected to her people, and 
places where she Is feeling separate from them. 

I'ollow-up question when sharing notes: Why h Marguerite feeling 
connected to (or separate from) her people here' 

Passages for Textual Analysis 

Pages 29-.^(): beginning, "I'nlike the white high school," and ending, "to 
make their dramatic entrance." 

Page .Vi: beginning, ‘On the dais, and ending, As a species we were an 
abomination. .Ml ol us. 

Page SS' beginning, "1 had been listening," to the end of the story, 



i)0 



Writing After Discussion 

1. In writing this story, do you think that the author primarily 
wants to change the attitudes of white people or the attitudes of 
black people? 

2. How are the problems that young African American graduates 
face today like and unlike those that Marguerite faced? 

3. Why ha s an equal, quality education for all been so difficult 
to achieve in AmeriL '? 

4. Have you ever felt disillusioned? NX^hat restored voiir faith? 

Write the valedictory speech would give after listening to 
Mr. Donleavy speak. 

Topics for Further Study 

• I he history of school desegregation 

• rhe “separate but equal" philos(qihy and why it failed 

• African American poets, artists, and musicians 
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